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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE ° 


Jom for Austria — When? 
7) 


OF THE ARTICLE 


Austria today is a little nation in 
firal Europe, the size of Maine, with 
Mopulation the size of New York 
Ws. Thirty years ago, before the end 
PWorld War I, Austria was a large 
ipire and contained people of a dozen 
fionalities. The growth of nationalism 
fg the 19th century and defeat in 
orc War I brought about the disinte- 
fon of the Austrian empire. The 
tia which emerged was weak eco- 

tally and was easy prey for Hitler 
iptook over in 1938. The helplessness 
MAustria under the Nazis helped to 
M for the country more favorable 
mas of occupation than Germany has. 
Aust ia continues, however, to be 
Eapied by four powers. The treaty of 
Ree which would relieve the country 
@reign troops is snagged, principally, 
@ the question of what constitutes 
@man assets” in Austria. The Rus- 
Mm have made very large claims 
ih the U. S. and Britain oppose. 
@ Big Four meeting starting in Lon- 
— November 25, can work out a 
My for Austria, it may go far towards 
ing the gap between East and West. 
mwhile Austrian recovery is delayed. 


BESSON PLAN 


have students understand the role 
has played in world affairs and 

Part it is playing in current nego- 
Mas between Eastern and Western 


ent 


(a) 
Danube; 


Habsburgs; (b) 


Gentify : 
(d) Karl 


V; (c) 


2. (a) What part did Austria play 
in World War I? (b) Results? 

8. What factors made possible Hit- 
ler’s occupation of Austria in 1938? 

4. What is the major disagreement 
between Russia and the U. S. over 
terms of a peace treaty for Austria? 


Motivation 


More than a dozen national groups 
made up the Austrian empire before its 
fall in 1918. More than a dozen na- 
tional groups live in the United States 
today. How do you explain the decline 
of Austria and the growth of the U. S. 
in view of the many national groups in 





Note on Planning 


Articles in this issue will help students 
to understand the background of the Big 
Four foreign ministers’ conference in Lon- 
don on November 25. See, for example, 
“Freedom for Austria — When?" ‘‘Carin- 
thia — Austrian Trouble Spot,"" and the 
map on page 9. The article on problems 
of re-educating Germans and Japanese, 
“Can We Change Their Minds?" ties in 
with the general problem of peace-mak- 
ing, “since wars begin in the minds of 
men,” 











each country? (Nationalism acted as a 
divisive force in the Austrian empire 
because of attempts of Habsburgs to 
dominate culturally and otherwise the 
subject populations. In the U. S. there 
has been a tradition of civil liberties and 
equality of opportunity for all groups.) 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Austria’s past has been described 
as glorious. If you were an Austrian 
high school student what glorious 
achievements could you point to? (Un- 


der Charles V — 1500-1558 — the Aus- 
trian emperor ruled over domains which 
included Spain, Italy, and far-flung 
colonies. Until the 19th century the 
Austian Habsburgs were the most pow- 
erful rulers in central Europe. ) 

2. How did the rise of Germany in 
the 19th century affect Austria’s pow- 
er? (Frederick the Great in the middle 
of the 18th century seized part of the 
Austrian empire. In 1866 Austria lost 
a war to Prussia and yielded its influ- 
ence over German states to Prussia.) 

~8. Why was participation in World 
War I disastrous for Austria? (The 
empire was broken up. Austria and 
Hungary became separate countries and 
pieces of the old empire were carved 
out to be added to Yugoslavia, Italy, 
Poland, Romania, and the new Czecho- 
slovakia. The new Austria was poor in 
resources. ) 

4. Go to the wall map and point out 
the countries which were formerly, in 
whole or in part, in the Austrian 
empire. 

5. What circumstances have led to 
Austria’s present condition? 

6. Why has there been such delay in 
concluding a peace treaty with Austria? 
(At the Potsdam Conference it was 
agreed that German assets in Austria 
should go to Russia. The Russians are 
claiming a tremendous share of Austrian 
industry and resources. The U. S. op- 
poses this large claim.) 


Application 


The Truman Doctrine and the Mar- 
shall Plan are expressions of U. S. policy 
in Europe. The revival of the Comintern 
expresses Russian opposition to U. S. 
policy in Europe. What effect would 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Aus- 
tria, in which Russia and the U. §&. 
participate, have on relations between 








dated December Z. 
December 1: 


December 8: 


December 15: 





Coming — Next Four Issues 


There will be no issue of World Week next week, since most schools 
will be in'recess part of the week for Thanksgiving. Your next issue will be 


South Africa (international feature); America’s Natural 
Resources Today (first article in a series surveying U. S. 
economic life today); 
polis, Minn. — the mayor-council form of government in 
action; first of a series of three on various types of 
municipal government (civics). 


Universal Military Training; America’s Farms (second in 
series on U. S. economic life); Community Close-ups: 
New Orleans, La. — how the commission form of gov- 
ernment works (civics). 


France and the French Union (international feature); 
America’s Factories (third in series on U. S. economic 
life); Community Close-ups: Cambridge, Mass. — how 
the city manager form of government works (civics). 


Freedom for Burma (international feature) ; 
People (fourth in series on U. S. economic life); Com- 
munity Close-ups: Denver, Colo., art classes (civics). 


Community Close-ups: Minnea- 


America’s 








the East and West in Europe? (It would 
indicate that compromise is possible 
and help the cause of lasting peace.) 
Activities 

1. Watch your daily newspapers for 
news of the Big 4 Conference of for- 


eign ministers, which will meet in Lon- 
don on November 25. Start a special 


chapter in your scrapbook and include , 


articles and cartoons bearing upon the 
treaty of peace with Austria. 

2. Read one of the references below 
and report to the class. 


References 


“Postwar Austria,” Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, August 16, 1947, 

“4 

“Austria’s Economic Dilemma,” Busi- 
ness Week, June 21, 1947, p. 97. 

“Disunion in Vienna,” by G. Gedye. 
Nation, June 7, 1947, p. 684. 

“Austian Treaty,” Commonweal, May 
2, 1947, p. 52. 


Carinthia (p. 9) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Carinthia is a province in southern 
Austria bordering upon Yugoslavia. 
Marshal Tito claims part of it for Yugo- 
slavia on the grounds that its population 
is Slavic and most “South Slavs” be- 
came part of the new nation of Yugo- 
slavia after World War I. The claim is 
contested on the grounds that only part 
@ the population is Slavic and that it 
is the will of the people to remain in 


Austria. The territory in question in- 
cludes a fertile plain and industrial 
cities. The Russians are backing Yugo- 
slavia claims and the U. S. and Western 
powers are opposed. 
Aim 

To have students understand the 
importance of Carinthia in bringing 
about a final peace treaty with Austria. 


Assignment 


Resolved: Southern Carinthia should 
be ceded to Yugoslavia. List the argu- 
ments pro and con. 

Activity 

Call for volunteers to debate the 
—- stated in the assignment. Since 

e material is brief, two minute pre- 
sentations (one speaker on each side of 
the question) will suffice. Instead of 
following the formal pattern of debate, 
the class can ask questions of the speak- 
ers following presentation. 


Can We Change Their Minds? 
(p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Our aims in occupying both Germany 
and Japan are to destroy the war poten- 
tial of these countries and to re-educate 
the people to the values of democracy. 
In both countries we have proceeded to 
reorganize the schools by removing 
teachers with anti-democratic view- 
points and substituting new textbooks. 
The schools are to help in eradicating 


the loyalty to Fuehrer and. 
which were bred in the young. 
is difficult because of mat 
which make food, shelter, and 
more important to the people th 
ing for democratic action. 


Aim ‘ 
To have pupils understand o i. 
in occupying Germany and Japa 


the role of education as a fe 
lasting peace. 


Assignment 


1. State the aims of our occug 
of Germany and Japan. 

2. List and explain two diffi 
connected with educating Germ 
Japanese children in democratic } 

3. What ideas do German and 
nese children have which mw 
changed if we are to have lasting p 


Discussion Questions 


1. What effect did World W 
have on the school systems of 
and Japan? 

2. Why are American 
forces so anxious to rebuild the 
of Germany and Japan? 

3. If you were a German ya 
18, what ideas about democracy 
you have formed in your school 
under Hitler? If you were a Jag 
youth, what would your ideas 
democracy be? 

4. In Axis schools you wo 
taught what to think. In our school 
are taught how to think. Give ex 
of the difference between the 
proaches. 

5. What are the obstacles to te 
German and Japanese children he 
live democratically? (Absence of t 
teachers, destroyed buildings, 
fuel to heat buildings, lack of pap 
new texts, etc.) q 

6. “Since wars begin in the m 
men, it is in the minds of men th 
defenses of the peace must be} 
structed.” Explain. 


OCCHE 


Free States vs. Police Sta . 
14) 


Discussion Questions 


What is the difference between! 
state and a police state? } 
“The freedoms promised in th 
sian Constitution are but pape 

antees.” Explain. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (pp. 11) 
I. Austria: A-4, 5, 2, 3, 1 
c-1; d-2; e-4; f-1; g-1; h-35 4-3 
II. Can We Change Their Mint 
b-1; ¢-3. 
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The Thinking Machine’ 


N M.LT. and Harvard, at Army and Navy laboratories, and in 
many great industrial corporations, they are building “machines 
that think.” Run by electricity or electronics, these “Mark IIs” and 
“ENIACs” perform the most intricate calculations a million times — 
faster than the unaided human brain. 

These monstrous automatic robots deal only with mathematical 
data and other processes where events run along in an accepted 
groove. Will they ever eliminate the need for individual human 
beings who know how to solve their own problems? No. aN 

“Clear thinking” and “ability to make up one’s mind” were picked ~~ 
by many students as among the most important things they wanted 
to know when they got through high school. Last year we talked 
about independence of mind as one of the “marks of maturity.” 

How, then, can we learn to “think things through”? According to — 
the psychologists, thinking starts when we are faced with questions, 
perplexities, or problems. A fellow whose mind was never trqubled — 
by the slightest ripple could get by without any thought at all. But 
who wants to be that sort of vegetable? ee 

The best example of straight thinking is science. The scientist 
weighs, measures, and calculates his data with a mind absolutely ~ 
clear of all emotions. He isn’t trying to prove a point. He wants only 
to see how the laws of cause and effect work out in the particular ~ © 
experiment he’s dealing with. 

We see these methods at work when we study plane geometry. ~ 
Given certain points, angles, and distances, there is only one waya = 
theorem can come out. Q.E.D. And the same methods applied toa J” 
thinking problem have been used for centuries in the form of logical ~~ 
“syllogisms.” For instance: 

















































Many bright-colored snakes are poisonous. 

The copperhead is not brightly colored. 

Therefore the copperhead is not a poisonous snake. 
Is this conclusion true or false? Is the method of reasoning sound 
or unsound? You can tell if you learn a few simple rules. Pah 

The trouble is that most of our daily problems do not easily fall ~ 
into the patterns of geometry or logic. A hundred years ago even 
intelligent people kept their windows shut at night. Why? Because 
they had been brought up to believe that “night air” was dangerous — 
and would cause disease. Re 

So we find that in many abstract questions our backgrounds and 
habits, our emotions and prejudices get in the way of a factual 
answer based on logic. Should race discrimination be forbidden by 
law? Should we adopt universal military training? Are Hollywood 
films filled with Communist propagandaP — 

Questions like these cannot be answered by mathematics. It is 
hard for us to think about them scientifically. But it is important | 
that we should approach them as calmly as we can. We should not ~ 
be guided by the vague notions we have heard from Tom, Dick, ~ 
and Harry. We should get all the reliable information we can about 
them. Then we should make up our minds on the basis of what is” 
best for the whole country, not just ourselves or any special group. — 


Dec. 1: Body and Soul 











OUR FRONT COVER: It’s the “marriage of Mary Windsor, 21 (who will likely be queen 
the year.” All Britain is excited. Most of of England and the British Domifiions some — 
Europe’s royalty will be there. Of course day), to Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, 26, 

we're talking about the wedding Novem- Here Elizabeth and Philip arrive at a : in- 
ber 20 of Princess Elizabeth Alexandra ner in Edinburgh. Press Assn. Photo. — 
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START TODAY! 


Here’s your big chance to pick 
up one of the generous cash prizes in the Metal Division of 
the Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards competition for the new 
school year. Just use your ingenuity with either wrought or cast 
aluminum and go to work on this easy-to-work-with metal. 
Come up with some project that’s useful, artistic and original, 
enter it in this annual contest and try for one of the many prizes. 

You'll find it’s fun to work with aluminum ... mighty useful 
to you later on, too. The ability you develop now might be the 
opening wedge for a future job in industry. And just think how 
much your family will appreciate something around the house 
that you’ve made yourself out of aluminum. 

No time to. lose ...staft your aluminum project right away. 
Ask your teacher for the details of the annual Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Awards contest, conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
and sponsored by Alcoa. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


These aluminum projects won top honors in last year’s contest. 
Looking for fun? Need some cash? Then start on your project today. 


Two Ways to Win Cash Prizes 


Identieal awards listed below will be given 
for two classes of aluminum projects: 
WROUGHT ALUMINUM—any project made 
of aluminum sheet, rod, tube, or bar in which 
aluminum is the major material of construc 
tion; hammered, overlaid, etched, stamped, 
sawed, spun or other methods of handling. 
CAST ALUMINUM— any project in which cast 
aluminum is the major material of construe 
tion. Projects must be finished for use. Ex- 
amples: book ends, ash trays, name plates, 
lamp bases, candlesticks, brackets, smoking 
stands, lathe parts, drill press parts. 
GROUP |I—Junior High Schools, First Prize, 
$50; Second, $25; Third, $10; Six Honor 
able Mentions, $5 each. 
GROUP II—Senior High Schools, for stv 
dents receiving less than 10 hours per week. 
First Prize, $50; Second, $25; Third, $10; 
Six Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
GROUP Ill—Senior High Schools, Technical 
Schools, and Vocational Schools, for stu 
dents receiving 10 or more hours per week. 
First Prize, $50; Second, $25; Third, $10; 
Six Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
Teachers: For rules booklet for Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards, write to: Scholastic 
Arts Awards, 220 East 42 Street, New York 
17, New York. 
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THE FAR EAST 





F @ INDIA. When religion and politics 


mix, the situation is explosive. Such an 
explosion recently occurred in Kashmir, 
the second largest princely state in In- 
die. This state covers an area of 80,- 
900 square miles and has a population 
of 4,000,000. 
Here are the elements that led to the 
trouble. About three-fourths of the 

ple of Kashmir are.Moslems. They 
would prefer to have Kashmir join the 
Moslem Dominion of Pakistan. 

But its Maharajah (ruler), Sir Hari 
Singh, is a Hindu. His ancestor, Galub 
Singh, bought the state from the British 
in 1846 for $2,500,000. He would like 
Kashmir to remain independent; or, as 
second best choice, incorporated in the 
Hindu Dominion of India. 

A few weeks ago, some 10,000 fanatic 
Moslem tribesmen from neighboring 
provinces invaded Kashmir in an effort 
to force its annexation to Pakistan. The 
invaders were joined by Kashmir Mos- 
lems and large-scale fighting ensued. 

The Maharajah called on the govern 
ment of India for help. The appeal was 
answered. Hindu India dispatched 
1,000 troops to restore order. 

Officials of Pakistan and India are 
conferring on how to put an end to the 
fighting. Premier Nehru of the Domin- 
ion of India suggested that the U.N. 
supervise a vote in Kashmir to deter- 
mine which dominion its people want 
to join. 


@ FREEDOM FOR KOREA seems to 
be a little nearer as the result of action 
by the United Nations. 

The Political and Security Committee 
of the U.N.’s General Assembly has 
voted, 40-0, to set up a U. N. commis- 
sion to “observe” the first nation-wide 
election in Korea. At the election Ko- 
reans would choose representatives to 
discuss with the U.N. plans for the 
independence of Korea. 

The commission would “observe that 
the Korean representatives are in fact 
duly elected by the Korean people and 
are not mere appointees from military 
authorities in Korea.” 

The proposal, presented by the 
United States, must still receive a two- 
thirds majority in a full session of the 
U.N. General Assembly. 

Russia and her satellites refused to 
vote on the proposal. Russia opposes 
the plan on the ground that Korean 
Tepresentatives could not be chosen in 
time to attend the present session of 
the General Assembly. 

The Russians announced that they 
will not take part in the commission’s 
Work. This “boycott” may prove a seri- 
obstacle. Since Russian troops oc- 
northern Korea, it is_possible that 


the commission may be barred from 
entering northern Korea. 

What's Behind It: U.S. and Russian 
troops each occupy half of “liberated” 
Korea. The two countries can’t agree 
on how to set up a free Korean govern- 
ment. Russia wants both nations to 
withdraw their troops now. This might 
mean that Communist-led Koreans, 
armed by Russia, would control all 
Korea. The U. S. has asked the U. N. 
to supervise election of a Korean na- 
tional assembly which would form a 
national government for Korea. 


U.S. AND THE WORLD 


@ IT’S TRY, TRY AGAIN for the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. Because they 
did not succeed the first few times, the 
Big Four (the United States, Britain, 
France, and Russia) will make another 
effort at their London meeting sched- 
uled for November 25 to draft the peace 
terms for Germany and Austria. 

Two and a half years have passed 
since V-E Day, and there is still no 
formal peace with Germany and Aus- 
tria. Officially, we are still at war with 
these two nations. The western democ- 
racies are anxious to put a stop to 
this situation. But in the present state 





International News Photo 
SEN. GLEN H. TAYLOR (D., Idaho) 
set out from California for a cross-coun- 
try journey by horseback. An expert 
banjo player, Senator Taylor will speak 
and sing wherever he is asked to. 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 





of world affairs, it takes four—the Big 
Four—to make peace. ee 

They tried it in Moscow last’ April. 
That conference lasted six weeks and 
ended in a deadlock. The Big Four 
disagreed on how much the Reich 
should pay the Allies for damages é 
(“reparations”) and on the kind of gov- 4 
ernment to be established in Germany. 

Russia is demanding $10,000,000,- 
000 in reparations, a lot of it from 
“current production” (goods manufac- 
tured in existing German plants). She 
also wants a strong central regime in 
Germany. The other three Allies are 
opposed to reparations from current 
production and prefer a German fed- 
eral government. 

There are reports that, if this confer- 
ence fails, the western democracies may 
make a separate peace with Germany. 


AIR WEEK {| 


@ CAN ELEPHANTS FLY? A “white 
elephant” flew over Los Angeles harbor 
when Howard Hughes lifted his 200- 
ton flying boat Hercules 70 feet into the 
air for a mile-long hop. aoe: 
In an accidentally-on-purpose flight, 7 
the world’s largest plane was making ~~ 
water-taxi test runs when Hughes pee 
it skyward. He thus silenced oft-voiced 
doubts that the 500-passenger $25,- 
000,000, all-plywood flying boat could 
fly at all. 
These doubts were expressed earlier 
this year at hearings of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee. Hearings were 
scheduled to reopen on Nov. 17. 
By actually flying the giant plane | 
(its wingspread is longer than a foot- 
ball field) Hughes has taken some sting 


out of the committee’s charges. 


@ THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
shook its fist at 17 top U. S. investment =_—* 
banking firms. Its Anti-Trust Division 
brought action to force the companies 
to abandon certain practices which it 
disapproves. eo 
The firms are charged with monopo- 
lizing 69 per cent of the original trading 
in the nation’s stocks and bonds. 
Investment bankers buy stocks and 
bonds from corporations wishing to ~ 
raise money. Then the investment 





















DDING UP 
THE NEWS 


bankers sell these shares in small “par- 
cels” to thousands of private investors. 

The Anti-Trust Division charges that 
the 17 firms work together to control 
the field of investment banking. This, 
Says the Division, is “conspiracy” in 
restraint of trade, in violation of our 
anti-trust laws. 

In the case of the investment bankers 
the Anti-Trust Division makes a further 
charge: by controlling the distribution 
of industry’s stocks and bonds, the 
bankers are gaining control of industry. 

What's Behind It: In recent months 
the Government has cracked down with 
renewed energy against alleged monop- 
olists. Since last August, targets for the 
Anti-Trust Division have included rub- 
ber companies, oil companies, meat 
packers, ball bearing manufacturers, 
technicolor tycoons, glass manufactur- 
ers; and bus companies. 

Behind some of the anti-trust actions 
is a Government attempt to combat 
high prices. Last September, Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark ordered all Fed- 
eral district attorneys to begin local 
irives against firms suspected of price 
conspiracy. 

In many anti-trust cases in the past, 
the accused companies and the Govern- 
ment have agreed to “consent decrees.” 
This means that the companies agree 
to stop certain practices. If no such 
agreement is reached, the Government 
may prosecute the cases in the Federal 


courts. 
CONGRESS AT WORK 


@ THE CURTAIN RANG DOWN on 
a much-publicized “show” in Washing- 
ton. The House Un-American Affairs 
Committee ended—at least temporarily 
—its hearing on Communist influence in 
Hollywood. (See last week’s issue.) 

Committee Chairman Parnell Thom- 
as called a halt to the proceedings 
after: 

1. Ten “unfriendly” witnesses had 
been cited for contempt of Congress 
because they refused to say whether 
or not they were members of. the Com- 
munist party. If the contempt charges 
are approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the ten screen writers may 
be open to court action against them. 

2. The Committee had introduced 
evidence concerning a Russian agent’s 
unsuccessful attempt to get atomic 
research information in 1942. The 
connection between this attempt and 
Hollywood was not fully established. 

$. Procedures followed by the Com- 
Mittee were subjected to a rising tide 
» of protest from newspapers and indi- 





viduals across the country. The Com- 
mittee was particularly criticized for 
its refusal to allow witnesses to answer 
charges made against them. 


@ BRITAIN. This seems to be the sea- 
son not only for football reverses but 
also for electoral reverses. Following the 
surprise municipal elections in France, 
the British did some of their own sur- 
prising in municipal elections. 

What happened in the British elec- 
tion was an overwhelming swing to the 
right. It was a move away from the 
Labor party, which controls the gov- 
ernment, to the opposition Conserva- 
tive party. Conservatives won 643 seats 
and the Laborites lost 695. 

The results of the municipal elections 
do not, of course, change the composi- 
tion of Parliament. The balloting was 
merely for council seats in one-third of 
Britain’s communities. 

On the basis of these returns, the 
Conservatives charge that the Labor 
government no longer enjoys the sup- 
poft of the people, and they are de- 
manding a general election. The La- 
borites rejected the demand. They 


point to the fact that not once 


Labor came to power has it lost a Par. 


liamentary seat to the Conservatives in 
any of the by-elections. 

What's Behind It: The term of the 
present government, elected in 1945, 
does not expire until 1950. The gov- 
ernment cannot be unseated exeept by 
a no-confidence vote in Parliament. A 
few days before the elections, Parlia- 
ment upheld the Labor government by 
a vote of 348 to 201. 

What accounted for the change of 

sentiment? The consensus is: too much 
austerity. The British would probably 
have turned against any government 
which imposes so many restrictions. 
@ QUAKER BIRTHDAY PRESENT, 
Once Quakers were persecuted because 
they refused to take oaths in court and 
to bear arms in wartime. But they have 
won the world’s admiration for their 
service to others. 

The Quaker society was founded 300 
years ago. On December 10 they will 


receive a well-earned “birthday present” 


—the Nobel Peace prize for 1947. 

The prize is awarded annually by 
a committee of Norway’s Parliament. 
U. S. and British Quaker service groups 
share this year’s prize—$38,990. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICIAL FAMILY as of November: 1: seated, |. to r.: 
Under Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett (pinch-hitting for Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall); Secretary of National Defense James V. Forrestal; Mr. Tru- 
man; Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder; Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
Standing, |. to r.: Leon H. Keyserling, member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers; Postmaster General Robert E. Hannegan; John R. Steelman, Assistant to 
the President; Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Harriman; Secretary of Agr 
culture Clinton P. Anderson; Edwin G. Nourse, CEA Chairman; Secretary of the 
Interior Julius A. Krug; Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach; Philip B. 
Fleming, Administrator of Federal Works Agency. The nine Cabinet departments 


Agriculture, Commerce, Labor. 





ranks as follows: State, Treasury, National Defense, Justice, Post Office, Interior, # 
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Freedom 
for 


Austria... 


WHEN? 


A. will be free again — some 
day. 

When? That depends on the 
“Big Four.” On November 25 the Big 
Four foreign ministers will meet in Lon- 
don. They will try, for the third time, 
to write a peace treaty for Austria. Un- 
tila peace treaty is completed, Austria 
will remain an occupied country. This 
pint-sized nation is divided into Ameri- 
ean, Russian, British, and French zones 
af occupation. (See map, page 9.) 

In 1938 an Austrian Nazi became 
head of the Austrian government. He 
invited Hitler to send troops into Aus- 
tia. Hitler occupied Austria and de- 
Glared it to be a part of Germany. Since 
Austria was part of Germany, it was an 
enemy region in World War II. 

Because the Austrian people did not 
have much “say” about going into the 
war, the victorious Allies decided that 
Austria should not be treated so severe- 
yas Germany. At the Moscow Confer- 
tice of 1943, Britain, the U. S. and 
Russia agreed that Austria should again 
become a free and independent nation. 
The Allies have decided that Austria 
should not pay war reparations. Austria, 
unlike Germany, has been allowed to 
set up a central government, supervised 
by the occupying powers. 

Yet Austria’s political and economic 
life is practically “stalled on dead cen- 
ter.” The principal reason is that the 








Big Four cannot agree on what to do 
with Austria’s industries and resources. 

The dispute centers around the words 
“German assets.” At the Potsdam Con- 
ference of 1945 it was agreed that “Ger- 
man assets” in Austria should go to 
Russia. 

But what are “German assets”? The 
Russians claim as German assets all 
kinds of Austrian resources and indus- 
tries in eastern Austria that were owned 
by Germans. The United States, sup- 
ported by Great Britain and France, 
take the stand that German assets should 
not include the many properties which 
were seized by the Nazis after Ger- 
many occupied Austria in 1938. 

By force or by fraud, Germans got 
possession during the period after 1938 
of a great deal of Austria’s wealth. As 
a result, the Russian claim (according 
to State Department figures) includes 
among other things, 100 per cent of 
Austria’s Danube shipping, hydroelec- 
tric power, tobacco industry, and elec- 
tric light bulb industry; 99 per cent cf 
Austria’s hard coal industry; and 80 per 
cent of that country’s crude oil indus- 
try. This includes the Zistersdorf oil 
fields, one of the richest of Europe's 
few oil regions. 

The United States, Britain, and 
France refuse to cripple Austria by strip- 
ping her of her economic resources. 

Meanwhile the impoverished country 


Little hope for peace treaty 
_ _ at “Big 4” meeting this month 





Wide World 
In restless Austria, nature is still at peace. Here farmer Toni Gundolf is 
plowing at the foot of the Hoch Brandioch Mountains near Innsbruck. 


must support Russian troops (perhaps 


60,000, although estimates vary) who 
are “living off the land.” The U. S. 
army of occupation, numbering about 
8,000, pays its own way, at a cost to 
American taxpayers of $150,000,000 a 
year. The U. S. Army has also pro- 
vided Austrians with food, .othing, 
coal, and other help totalling $115,000,- 
000. Besides these ‘large sums, the 
United States is spending another $100,- 
000,000 a year for Austrian relief. ~ 

What will happen to Austria? The 
answer iS important to the future of 
Europe and to the world’s peace for 
two reasons: 

(1) Disagreement over the future of 
Austria and Germany is one of the worst 
sore-spots in the upset relutions between 
Russia and the Western Powers. If 
peace treaties with the Axis*can be suc- 
cessfully written, the “East-West split” 
might begin to mend. 

(2) Until the Austrian peace treaty 
is completed, Russia will have an armed 
spearhead that reaches into the heart 
of central Europe. This is the reason: 

Russia can keep troops in her occu- — 
pation zone of eastern Austria until 
peace is concluded. Peace treaties re- 
cently were completed with Romania 
and Hungary. These treaties permit the | 
Russians 04 Bet troops in Romaniaand = 
Hungary as a “line of comm ae 
to the Red troops in Austria, as long ™ 
as Austria remains an occupied country. 

In the governments of Romania and — 
Hungary, Communists hold key posi- 
tions. Many Western statesmen 
the Communists keep their grip 0 
these governments partly because trogy 











































of Communist Russia are stationed in 
- Romania and Hungary and are friendly 
to the local Communists. 

Is Russia deliberately “stalling” on 
an Austrian peace treaty in order to 
keep her armies jn the heart of Europe? 
At any rate, there is not much hope 
for agreement on a treaty at the No- 
vember 25 meeting. 

Now a helpless pawn in the hands of 
the great powers, Austria is a once- 
mighty nation whose history stretches 
back 1,000 years. 

Austrians say their country was 
“born” in 976. In that year the Baben- 
berg family came into possession of the 
“Ostmark,” a feudal border-province of 
the Holy Roman Empire. The territory 
of the Ostmark was the nucleus around 
which Austria grew. 

In 1276 a German feudal lord, Ru- 
dolf of Habsburg, seized Austria. From 
that time until 1918, a period of 642 
years, the fortunes of Austria and the 
Habsburg family were’ intertwined. 

The Habsburgs chosé their wives 
weil. Partly through marriage to prin- 
cesses of important families, they ob- 
tained more and more lands. 

Frederick III, who ruled in the late 
15th century, had the motto “The 
whole world is ruled by Austria.” This 
boast very nearly came true under 
Charles V. As King of Spain and Holy 
Roman Emperor, he was the leading 
monarch of Europe. His domains in- 
cluded.the colonies just established by 
Spain in the Americas. This vast realm 
lasted only a short time, for the Spanish 
branch of the Habsburg family soon 
took possession of the western regions. 
The Austrian Habsburgs remained the 


ao 
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Austrian president 
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Leopold Fig! 
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most powerful rulers in central Europe. 

Then another German nation, Prus- 
sia, rose to power. Prussia’s rise even- 
tually meant the decline of Austria. 

When Maria Theresa came to the 
Austrian throne in 1740, she had to 
fight for her possessions against Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia. Frederick 
seized Silesia and part of Italy from 
Austria. A century later, in 1866, Aus- 
tria lost another war with Prussia. Prus- 
sia was then strong enough to become 
the leader of the various little German 
states. The German empire was formed 
in 1870, with Prussia as the chief part 
of the empire. 

Austria meanwhile reorganized her 
own empire. The Hungarians, who were 
ruled by the Habsburgs, were restless 
and discontented. To try to satisfy them, 
Austria in 1867 made Hungary a part- 
ner in the “Dual Monarchy” of Austria- 
Hungary. 

The Habsburg empire at that time 
stretched from the Alps to the Car- 


_ pathian Mountains and from the plains 


of Germany to the Balkans. People 
of a dozen nationalities — Poles, Czechs, 
Croats, Moravians, Slovenes, Ruth- 
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‘Signs of occupation: American, British, French, and Russian flags (left 


to ) on the building of military government in Innsbruck, Austria. 
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enians, and others — lived there. It ves 


a splendid empire, but a shaky on. @ 3 


Each nationality was agitating for more 
self-government. 

When Austria-Hungary fought on the 
losing side and was defeated in World 
War I, these subject peoples demanded 
freedom. In 1919 the victorious Allies 
broke up the empire and drove the 
Habsburgs into exile. Hungary and Aus- 
tria became separate nations. A new 
nation, Czechoslovakia, was formed, 
and other parts of the former empire 
went to Yugoslavia, Italy, Poland, and 
Romania. 

The Austria that emerged from the 
peace treaty of World War I has been 
called a “head without a body.” The 
“head” is the big capital city, Vienna. 
Its shrunken “body” is a tiny Alpine 
country, poor in raw materials, agricul- 
ture, and means of defense. 

This is the Austria we know today, a 
republic smaller than the State of 
Maine, and with a population less than 
New York City’s. This miniature na- 
tion depends on the Danube River for 
water transport, for Austria has lost her 
only outlets to the sea, the ports of 
Trieste and Fiume on the Adriatic coast. 

After World War I Austrian industry, 
concentrated in Vienna, could not find 
sufficient markets abroad. Austrian 
farms, which grow chiefly potatoes. 
sugar-beets, and cereals, could not pro- 
duce enough food for the country’s 
needs. For 20 years Austria imported 
more than she exported. Her debts 
grew. : 

Then Hitler's troops marched into 
Austria on March 12, 1938. 

Austria’s nightmare of Nazi tyranny 
and Allied bombs ended in 1945, when 
Allied armies occupied Germany. Aus- 
tria was separated from Germany and 
given back her old (1937) frontiers. 


Austria Faces the Future 


Despite their bombed-out capital, 
their near-starvation diet, a vicious 
black market, and the presence of thou- 
sands of foreign troops, the Austrians 
were filled with hope by their libera- 
tion. In November, 1945, through 4 
free and democratic election, they chose 
a National Assembly in which the Cath 
olic People’s Party won 85 seats, the 
Socialists won 76, and the Communists 
four. Leopold Figl, head of the People’s 
Party, became prime minister. 
president of Austria is Dr. Kar] Renner, 
an old-time Socialist and fighter for 
democracy. 

The Austrians had made the demo 
cratic choice and they looked forward 
to independence. But independence 
has not come. Instead, high prices, 
meagre food rations, and unemploy- 
ment centinue, while peace treaty tal) 
keep the country in uncertainty. | 
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of Europe’s power politics, as the 

“Big Four” Council of Foreign 
Ministers prepares to meet in London 
November 25. 

Marshal Tito, of Yugoslavia, de- 
mands a slice of southern Carinthia 
and southern Styria, the Austrian 
provinces next door to Yugoslavia. 
You'll probably hear more about this 
claim during the foreign ministers’ 
meeting. Russia is backing up the 
Yugoslavs, her most powerful Balkan 
friends. 

The case of Carinthia shows how 
hard it is to unscramble the mixed-up 
races of central Europe. 

The old Austro-Hungarian Empire 
tuled over people of a dozen different 
racial groups, many of them being 
Slavs. Among these groups of Slavs 
were Czechs, Ruthenians, Slovaks, 
Slovenes, and Croats, to name a few. 
After World War I the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was broken up. The 
territory where most of the “South 
Slavs” (Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes) 
live became the new nation of Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Slovenes make their homes in 
northern Yugoslavia near the Austrian 
and Italian borders. Some of them also 
live in southern Austria, mostly in the 
quiet valley of the Drava River, in the 
region known as southern Carinthia. 

Yugoslavia claims that all Slovenes 
are Yugoslavs and should belong to 
Yugoslavia. Therefore Yugoslavia has 
always wanted southern Carinthia. The 
question came before the foreign 
ministers’ meeting in Moscow last 
spring, when Marshal Tito asked that 
the border region of southern. Austria 
be joined to Yugoslavia. Russia supports 
the Yugoslavs. Americans, British, and 
French are opposed. 

Just what do the Yugoslavs claim? 

At Moscow, Marshal Tito put in a 
claim to a strip of land with an area 
of about 1,000 square miles. The heart 
of the region is a broad and fertile val- 
ley that lies in the shadow of the ‘Alps. 
The Nazis had a tower for cosmic ray 
_€xperiments on a mountain peak near- 


[or Exone stands in the spotlight 





ar ithia...Austrian Trouble-spot 


by. About 180,000 persons live in this 
part of southern Carinthia, and 10,000 
more in the section of Styria claimed 
by Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslavs are asking for Ca- 
rinthia’s chief cities. One is Klagenfurt, 
a busy industrial town and the center 
of a region of metal manufacturing. 
Tt has been part of Austria since 1335. 
The other chief city is Villach. It came 
into Austrian possession in 1759 after 
being ruled for 700 years by the Bishop 
of Bamberg. 

Are the people there really Slovenes? 

James Reston of the New York Times 
says that about 60,000 of the 190,000 
persons in the region claimed by Tito 
speak Slovene languages, but that only 
20,000 are Slovenes by race. Slovenes 
and Austrians have intermarried there 
for hundreds of years. 
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Keep this map handy during the meeting of the “Big 4” foreign ministers in London 
November 25. The map shows occupation zones and (in color) pafts of pre-war Germany 


Austria claimed by Allied nations. 
A MAP 
Germany 


(Answers below.) 


"sSDOYINES (¢) “DUUSIA PUD UNE (Z) ‘PUDjod (1) ‘ZIND dVW Ol SUIMSNY 


UIZ: (1) What nation wants the biggest slice of Germany? (2) In which pe 
Austria do representatives of all the Big 4 jointly supervise the 
The top of the map is north. In which direction would you travel from Hamburg te Ber 


Do the people there want to 
Austria? 


After World War I a plebiscite 
was held in the Klagenfurt region. / 
overwhelming majority voted to 
in Austria. According to news core= 
spondents a vote today would show 
same result. 
Yet some Austrian Slovenes are 
contented. To get a good education 
their own language they must go 
Yugoslavia. They say that they fought 
harder for liberation from the Germans 
than the Austrians did. Maes 
How badly does Yugoslavia want 
the region? 
Some observers think the Yugoslavs ~ 
—and the Russians —are only using the 
Carinthian claim for bargaining. The © 
Yugoslavs want $150,000,000 in repara- | 
tions from Austria. The Russians want ~ 
to define “German assets” in such a way 
as to get control of Austrian economic ~ 
life (see page 7). Perhaps the Yugoslavs 
and Russians will try to make a * aed 
by offering to give up their demand ie . 
Carinthia in exchange for their other — 
demands. ong 
The Yugoslav demand is the only ~ 
important claim against Austrian terri- = 
tory. As the map below shows, however, ~ 
several nations are asking for pieces of © 
the prewar territory of Germany. The © 
foreign ministers may also take up these 
demands at the forthcoming meeting. ~ 
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“able to take 
’ peace-loving 


International News Photo 


U. S. occupation soldiers meet with German youths in discussion groups. 


CAN WE CHANGE THEIR 


men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed.” 

So says the preamble to the charter 
of UNESCO (the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization). 

That statement might also serve as 
the slogan for the American occupation 
of Germany and Japan. 

Our occupation has two aims: (1) to 
pull the military teeth of Germany and 
Japan, so that they will no longer have 
the armies or the war-industries to 
threaten the world’s peace; (2) to 
teach the Germans and Japanese that 
democracy and peace are better ways 
of life than war and totalitarian* rule. 
_ Our first aim, the pulling down of 
the war power of our recent enemies, 
is well advanced. 

Equally important is the building up 
Of a new Germany and a new Japan, 

their places with the 
nations of the -world. 
Otherwise their people will some day 
be “heiling” new Hitlers, and armies 
bent on revenge will again be goose- 
Stepping. Nearly two years ago Gen- 


See: wars begin in the minds of 


eral MacArthur, boss of the Japanese 


Occupation, said: “Education and guid- 
ance must be the main part of the 
program from here on.” 

, meee 


% Meons word is defined on page 12. 


MINDS ? 


A report on re-education 
in Germany and Japan 


Are we teaching democracy to Gep 
mans and Japanese? Yes, we are trying 
to do so in many ways. 

Is the program succeeding? That's 
the $64-question. Nobody seems to be 
quite sure. Let’s look at some of the 
problems and find out what has been 
done. Then perhaps you can judge for 
yourself whether we're on the right 
track in our policies for Germany and 
Japan. 

Germany 


If you had lived in Hitler’s Germany: 

In your school books you would have 
read glamorous stories of war and of the 
glorious life of a soldier. You would 
have found the newspapers and radio 
always praising the government. You 
would have had little chance to get a 
high-school education — unless you bee 
longed to the 10 per cent of rich and 
powerful families whose children were 
admitted to thé “secondary school.” The 
rest went through “elementary school,” 
then perhaps took a vocational course, 


If you lived in Germany today: 


In the bomb-scarred steets you would 
see patrols of foreign soldiers, Ameri- 
can, British, French, or Russian. Prob- 
ably you would have a new teacher at 
your school. The schoolroom would no 
doubt be cold at this time of year, for 
coal is scarce. There would not be books 
enough for the whole class. 

Life would be hard—but there 
would be exciting new ideas to think 
about. You would be hearing, probably 
for the first time, of the values of self 
government and free discussion. Per- 
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haps you would be practicing these 
" ideas, by electing officers for student 





self-government, or by joining in one 
of the hundreds of voluntary youth 
groups that have sprung up since “Hit- 
ler Youth” organizations were banned. 

Let’s look at the changes from the 
standpoint of statistics. In the American 
cccupation zone 85 per cent of the 
elementary school teachers and one- 
third of the secondary school teachers 
were fired because they were Nazis. 
New teachers had to be trained. By 
July. of last year 42 teacher-training 
institutions were running. They have 
provided about 14,000 teachers, but 
45,000 more are needed. ° 

One-fourth of the young people of 
the American zone belong to the Boy 
Scouts, YMCA, or other voluntary 
youth groups. Textbooks have been 
rewritten to get rid of Nazi and war- 
like propaganda. But because of the 
paper shortage there are not enough 
books for the schools. Most elementary 
school children get only about three 
hours’ schooling per day. 

Most of the new constitutions of the 
German states provide for free public 
secondary education. But Lawrence W. 
Prakken, editor of Education Digest, 
reported after a tour of Germany this 
summer that school reforms have not 
yet been made. 


Is re-education succeeding? 


Mr. Prakken points out that life in 
Germany today is an eternal struggle 
to get enough food and shelter to keep 
alive. It is hard to teach democracy to 
people who are cold and hungry. 

A public-opinion test in the British 
occupation zone not long ago showed 
that one-tenth of the people are still 
Nazis at heart. Only 15 to 25 per cent 
appeared to be really convinced of the 
values of democracy. 

In the American zone, too, the U. S. 
State Department recognizes that 
bringing democracy to Germany will 
be a “slow and difficult process” that 
“May require a generation or more to 
complete.” 


Japan 
If you had lived in wartime Japan: 
Among your most important school 
subjects would have been “morals” and 
“ethics.” In these courses you would 
have been taught that the emperor was 
divine and that Japan was a_ holy 
country. “What is your dearest wish?” 
the teacher would ask. “To die for the 
emperor!” you would answer, in chorus 

With the other pupils. 
In your history book you would have 
fead (don’t laugh; it’s a fact, according 
to learned scholars of pre-war Japan) 


| that the emperor is the direct descend- 


of the sun goddess, Amaterasu. 


from the curriculum. Your new text- ! 


Your geography book would have | 
told you that the Japanese islands were | 
formed from drops of moisture falling | 


-from the spear of the god Izanagi. All | 


the other continents were formed from ! 
scum and mud of the sea, according i 
to your textbook. 


I 
If you lived in Japan today: . 
The “morals” course would be gone |! 


books in history and geography would 
not contain such “tall stories” as the ; 
one about Izanagi’s spear. There are | 
more science courses. The schools have | 
been supplied with 129,000,000 copies |! 
of 450 books approved by the occupa- 
tion authorities. 

Most of your old teachers would | 
still be teaching. Only about 22 per | 
cent resigned or were fired after the ! 
U. S. occupied Japan. American officials 
work with Japanese committees to make 
rules for teaching and to try to re- | 
orient* teachers to democratic thinking. | 

You would see other changes. Elec- ! 
tions were held this year. Your father I 
(and your mother too) voted. Women | 
never took part in politics before the | 
American occupation. You would learn | 
that Japan has a new constitution that ! 
outlaws war and abolishes the army 
and navy “forever.” You would be told | 
that the emperor is not a god. If you | 
see him on the street, you might even ! 
think him a very ordinary-looking little 
man. Labor unions have been formed. 
Japan’s “big business” has been broken | 
up into little businesses. t 

The Japanese are not badly off for ! 
food, in comparison with other Asiatic 
peoples, although they are underfed by 
American standards. With industrial ; 
production at about 40 per cent of the | 
prewar level, life is hard for many | 
people in the cities. n : 


Have the Japanese been “re-edu- | 
cated”? 

On the surface Japan looks like a 
democracy today. It is quiet, too. The | 
occupation troops have never had any | 
trouble with the people. General Mac- ! 
Arthur apparently feels that the Japa- 
nese are well along on the road to 
managing themselves. He favors a} 
peace treaty with Japan soon and the | 
withdrawing of American troops. 1 

The American occupation has given ! 
Japan a good framework for democ- 
racy. But few observers think the job 
of re-education is more than started. 
Lawrence K. Rosinger, writing in 
Foreign Policy Reports, warns against 
withdrawing our troops too soon. 
“Liberal, anti-militarist elements” need | 
more time to grow. He says that we |! 
still face the task of finding the new | 


leaders needed to make Japan a truly ; 


democratic nation. 


logical order. Each counts 5. Total 25. . 
1 ( ) Seizure of Austria by Hitler ~~, © 


| __ a. The Big Four foreign ministers 


1 __ b. When Hitler seized Austria Aauae 
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Questions are based on 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition, 








I. AUSTRIA 
A. Using the numbers 1 to 5, ar- 
range each of the following in chrono- 


kes 


“Big 4” powers occupy Austria 
Dual Monarchy established 
Austria enters World War I 

Holy Roman Empire under 
Charles V 


( -) 
3 
Se. 
ale 

My score__ 

B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place the num- 
ber of the word or phrase which best 7 


completes the statement. Each counts 
5. Total 45. 


are expected to discuss a treaty 
of peace for Austria when they ~ 


meet in : 
1. Paris 3. Vienna ae 
2. Berlin 4. London a 






















1938, the head of the Austrian 
government was a 

1. Social Democrat 

2. Christian Scientist 

8. Republican 

4, Nazi 


= c. After World War II, the vie- a 
torious Allies decided that Aus- 
tria should be treated oi 

1. less severely than Germany 
2. more severely than Germany 


8. as severely as Germany “Va 
4. as though she had been an ally — 
__d. The chief difference between” — 
Russia and the Western Allies 
over terms of the treaty of peace" 
with Austria centers about the ~~ 
cost of French occupation 
. definition of “German assets” 
. boundaries of Vienna 
speed of denazification 


_— e. Of great importance to Austrian 
economic life is shipping on the 









>» CO bo 





1. Volga 3. Mediterranean 
2. Rhine 4. Danube 
(Turn page) 







CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


~— f. The occupation of part of Aus- 
tria by Russian troops is paid for 
largely by 
1. “living off the land” 
2. special taxes on Russian peasantry 
8. heavy cash borrowing from the 
United States 
4. a sales tax on vodka sold in Vienna 


= g. The U. S. Army of Occupation 
in Austria is paid for chiefly by 

. the American taxpayer 

“living off the land” 

. confiscation of Austrian manufac- 

tures 

. sale in the U. S. of Austrian ag- 
ricultural production 


a Cnr 


— h. The Russian line of commtnica- 
tion to their troops in Austria is 
through 

1. Italy and Spain 

2. Estonia and Finland 

$8. Hungary and Romania 

4. Czechoslovakia and Germany 


— i. The ruling family in Austria be- 
fore World War I was the 
1. Hohenzollerns 3. Habsburgs 
2. Romanofts 4. Bourbons 


My score 





ll. CAN WE CHANGE THEIR MINDS? 


Each of the following statements is 
completed by two phrases which make 
it correct and one phrase which makes 
the statement false. On the line to the 
left place the number which precedes 
the false concluding phrase. Each 
counts 10. Total 30. . 


— a. If you had lived in Hitler’s Ger- 
many, you would have 
1. read in your school books about 
the glories of war 
2. found it easy to get a high school 
education no matter how poor 
your parents were 
$. found your newspapers always 
praising the government 


= b. Books in German and_ Japanese 
schools under our armies of oc- 
cupation 
1. make it clear that Hitler and Hiro- 
hito are to be worshipped like 
gods 
2. praise self-government 
$. praise free discussion 


— c. Progress of democratic educa- 
tion in Germany and Japan is 
handicapped by 

. lack of well trained teachers 

. shortage of, paper for textbooks 

. use of old textbooks containing 

propaganda for war 


one 


Total score 








My score. 








PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 





United Nations photo 


U. N. calling the world (see below) 


sn STATEMENT on the denial of 
human rights to citizens of Negro 
descent in the United States” was 
formally filed with the United Nations 
by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

The document records the handicaps 
under which Negroes have struggled 
in the United States for three centuries. 
It gives a summary of the history of the 
American Negro before and after his 
emancipation; and cites many discrimi- 
natéons against him. 

The petition was presented to 
Assistant Secretary-General Henri 
Laugier by a. 20-member delegation of 
the NAACP, headed by Walter White, 
its executive secretary. Laugier prom- 


ised that the petition will be transmitted 


to the U. N. Human Rights Commission 
which is now in the process of working 
out an international bill of rights. 

The Commission has no power to 
take action in regard to complaints 
about human rights. It can only recom- 
mend means to promote respect for 
these rights. 

“PEACEMONGERING” triumphed 
over “warmongering” in the General 
Assembly’s Political and Security Com- 
mittee. Russia’s resolution calling for 
the punishment of “warmongers” as 
criminals was overwhelmingly defeated. 
A compromise motion was adopted 
with rare unanimity by the Committee. 

The compromise was a resolution 
condemning all forms of propaganda in 
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any country that might encourage a 
threat to the peace or an act of aggres. 
sion. It urged the nations of the world 
to desist from war talk and to spread 
peace talk instead. The resolution was 
carried 56 to 0, with the Soviet bloc and 
the Western democracies, for once, on 
the same side of the fence. 

NOVEMBER is a month of con. 
ferences. On November 6, UNESCO 
(see United Nations in Action, Part I], 
Oct. 20 issue) opened its second 
general conference in Mexico.City; and 
on the 21st of this month, the U. NW, 
Conference on Trade and Employ 
meets at Havana, Cuba. 

NEWS of the United Nations ‘i 
carried to the four corners of the globe, 
by short-wave radio broadcasts. News 
bulletins are prepared by the U. © 
Radio Division. They go on the air 
twice weekly, transmitted by 100,000 
enthusiastic “ham” operators. One of 
these operators is William A. Hayes, of 
Hollis, N. Y. (see photo), who transmits 
U. N. news with the help of his family, 
His messages are picked up by a more 
powerful transmitter of the Amateur 
Radio Relay League, located at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Circle the letter which precedes the 
word or phrase that best explains it. 
1. There are anti-militarist forces in Japan. 
a. opposed to the revival of the Jap- 


came | 
the bc 
and 








auton 
anese army = | 
b. anti-democratic So 
c. pro-Russian oes 
2. The curriculum has been changed in thing: 
Japanese schools. 
a. teachers to fin 
b. location of the gymnasium I 
c. course of study a-g ‘e-[ :siamsuy n G 
STARRED (*) WORDS “ote 
totalitarian (to tal i tdr i an) —(The wind 
first “o” is pronounced like the “o” in ing g 
obey.) It’s an adjective which deocelell a 5 
government that is a dictatorship of one pect: 
party, as in Germany under the Nazis; as rays 
in Russia under the Communists. 
reorient (ré-6 ri ént) — It’s a verb which Out r 
means readjusting yourself to a new set of more 


ideas. For example, if you were to retum 
to your home town after being away for a 
long time you would have to reorient your- 
self to the new circumstances. 

plebiscite (pléb i sit) —It’s a noun. A 
plebiscite is one way of letting people de- 
cide an issue by voting. After World War 
I plebiscites were held in several parts of 
Europe to allow the people co choose the F 
nation to which they wanted to belongs 
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he Pterodacty! | 


that helped make cars go 


ETROLEUM was formed in the earth’s crust 
one of years ago. Scientists believe it 
came from strange prehistoric vegetables and from 
the bodies of the great reptiles that then roamed 


and flew over the earth. 


When it was finally discovered, 
people didn’t know what to 


me do with the oily, sticky 
™ liquid. They tried 








































it for healing 
the sick and em- 


LZ, balming the dead. 















Kerosene was made from it for the lamps 
people used before electric lights. 














Then came the automobile. And gaso- 

line, which is made from petroleum, 
had to be improved: greatly before 

automobiles could be developed very far. 











So, as part of their plan of making more and better 
things for more people, General Motors set out 
to find how gasoline could be made better. 


In GM’s laboratories, scientists have watched 
motor fuels burning inside engines through quartz 
windows. They’ve analyzed the elements in burn- 
ing gasoline by studying the light with a special 
spectrograph —they’ve even analyzed invisible light 
rays with special equipment they invented. 


Out of such studies men have learned more and 
more about what makes cars go. 


, 6M’s research showed how to make anti-knock gaso- 
* line and how to increase the octane rating or power of 
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gasoline.“GM developed crank- 
case ventilation to air out 
metal-eating vapors and gases 
inside engines. And GM’s 
fuel studies helped produce 
modern high-powered 
“engines. 
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These are just a few examples of the many ways ~ 
in which GM works on improving motoring, not 
just cars—of how GM has helped turn the uncer-~ 
tain automobiling of Grandfather’s day into the” 
pleasure of modern driving. 


And GM is still plugging away at the job of mak- 
ing cars better and better. 


This is just one more reason why GM gives so much 
in good motoring. It’s just one more reason why, 
when you hear folks talking about cars, you'll hear 
them agree that General Motors gives more value, 


(i *MORE AND BETTER THINGS Ny FOR MORE PEOPLE*? 


[ Gives More Valid 4 














On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over 
350 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! Ps 
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in a police state everyone is watched for even a care- 
less word of “griping.” The secret police have spies 
everywhere. A man who works next to you may be one. 


When Terror Rules the State 


ITH a fanfare of trumpets and drums, a major- 
ette dances up Fifth Avenue. The American 
Legion is on parade! 

A harassed policeman tells an angry citizen that he 
must wait for a break in the parade before he may cross 
the street. 

“But officer, I have an important business appoint- 
ment. I must cross the street!” 

“Sure. I'll let you cross in a minute —” 

“But, officer —” 

“Look, mister! You pay me my sdlary, to keep you 
back there until it’s time to cross the street!” 

“Oh —uh—oh! That’s right, officer.” The man 
grinned and waited. He had forgotten that our police- 
men are our servants. It took the wise and kindly officer 
to remind him of it. 


Police the Servants of the People 


Watch the policeman at your school corner! He has 
probably been chosen because he “kinda likes the young 
folks.” What if he did “bawl you out” because the brakes 
didn’t work on that ancient jalopy! 

Our policemen — local, state, and up to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (F.B.1.)—keep law and order 
and protect people. Only criminals need to fear the 
police! Sometimes the police may use too harsh methods, 
like the “third degree.” But the Constitution protects 
even a criminal against “cruel and unusual punishment.” 

The power to set up our police systems, to pay for 
them, and to improve them, is in the hands of the people. 
Not any particular class, not any special group or party 
— but all the people! 

All dictatorships, all one-party systems, all commu- 
nist countries, are “police states.” The dictator party, 
once in control, becomes the government. The system 
of secret police is an instrument to keep the dictator 
and his party in power. 

German Nazis broke into people’s homes in the mid- 














He will quickly report you as an enemy of the state. They 


The secret police keep endless files on every suspect. dead | 
They do their dirty work with machine-like efficiency, unaw¢ 
and bi 

civiliz, 

Ano 

] ° ee 99 ® slave 
No. 10 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series | and t 
Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger Corre 

Pictures by Charles Beck munis 

civiliz 

dle of the night. They threw people into jail without Esti 
any trial, or witnesses, or lawyers. They sent people to from t 
concentration camps or killed them in gas chambers. nist le 
Who was to stop them? The Gestapo and Storm Troop- lishes 
ers existed to uphold the Nazi party. They persecuted — camps 
Jews and anti-Nazis and protected the Nazis from the Baltic. 
people. labor | 


The Czar of Russia started a secret police in 1825 
and called it the Okhrana (Department of Public 
Safety). When the Communists came to power in Rus- The 
sia, they took over the Czar’s Okhrana, and all its 


methods. It was first called the Cheka, then the G.P.U, FP sjahor 


then the O.G.P.U. During the war it became the NKVD up ch: 
(Commissariat for the Interior). entists 
The Russians have the most efficient organization of the C. 


secret police on record. Its evil methods have been im- Geir | 
proved by the Communists. Its terrorist activities and 
its labor camps can exist only because the Communist 
party has complete power over the people. Tria 


Keeping Tabs on 200,000,000 ong 
This is how it works. In every factory, in every office, sation: 
in every club, there are secret police. They report any- made 





one whe criticizes the Communists. If any opposition The 


group develops, the secret police discover its meeting are bu 
place and spy on its leaders. Often police agents jom pletel; 
an organization in order to betray and destroy it. ist sys 


Armies of volunteers help the secret police in the er 
hope of gaining favor with the Communists. Workmen 






Men a 
inform on one another. Friends become suspicious Creato 
each other. Families are afraid to speak their thoughts Bare jig 









in their own homes. 4 
Life becomes intolerable under such a system. If. No gc 
neople cannot talk together freelv. launch without feahy ghts’ 
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They make arrests without warrant, usually in the 
dead of night, silently, leaving their victims stunned, 
unaware of the crimes with which they are charged. 


and build friendships in confidence, the whole fabric of 
civilization falls apart! 

Another duty of the NKVD is the management of 
slave labor. The secret police atrest whom they wish 
and turn them over to the GULAG (Administration of 
Corrective Labor Camps and Settlements). For Com- 
munist Russia uses slave labor, which is hateful to the 
civilized world. 

Estimates vary on the number of these prisoners, 
from ten million to eighteen million. Only the Commu- 
nist leaders really know! The Soviet government pub- 
lishes no figures and permits no outsiders to enter these 
camps. But the government officially admitted that the 
Baltic-White Sea Canal was built entirely by forced 
labor and the Turk-Sib railway partly. 


The Automatic Labor Supply 


These labor camps are composed not of ordinary 
criminals, but principally of political offenders. When 
labor projects are under way, the secret police trump 
up charges and arrest the kind of labor they need. Sci- 
entists, engineers, and specialists who will not swallow 
the Communist “line” or who have been indiscreet in 
their conversation, are seized and taken from their 
homes to labor camps. Their families are threatened 
with harm if they complain. 

Trials are a mockery. If held at all, they are usually 
in secret. There are no witnesses, and no defense law- 
yers. Public trials, which are sometimes made into sen- 
sational spectacles, are held only when the prisoner has 
made an abject confession. : 

The freedoms promised‘in the Russian constitution 
are but paper guarantees. They are blacked out com- 
pletely by the phrase “in order to strengthen the social- 
ist system.” 

Our Declaration of Independence declares “That all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

We are born free! No government gives us liberty. 
government can take from us our “unalienable 
ignts” — unless we let it! ° 











But the victim nearly always confesses to a crime — 
any crime. He knows too well that his family will be 
held as hostages if he refuses to sign a confession. 























He is tried, judged and convicted — without a lawyer, — 
witnesses, jury, or chance to appeal. The best he can 
hope for is prison camp; the worst, a firing squad, =~ 



























work as a slave laborer, toiling out the days of 
life for one carelessly dropped word of 











Bloomfield, N. J. 


“ OMEWORK Made Easy. 
Apply Within.” 
You won't find such a sign on 


the Bloomfield, New Jersey, Public Li- 
brary. But if it were there, Bloomfield 
boys and girls would nod in agreement. 

Stop in at the Young People’s Room 
and youll see why On the day of my 
visit Miss Anne Reeve, the children’s li- 
brarian, was expecting a mad rush from 
a certain ninth grade class. But she was 
ready. The teacher had notified her 
that the class had been assigned a 
Special research topic concerning the 
Federal Government. Miss Reeve had 
gathered helpful books and placed them 
on a work table in the Young People’s 
Room. 

“It saves time and trouble for me 
and the students,” explained Miss Reeve. 
“The boys and girls will know enough 
to use the books here, where everyone 
can get at them, instead of borrowing 
them for home use.” 

This is one of the ways in which the 
Free Public Library in Bloomfield uses 
its supply of books to do the most good 
for the most people. 

November 16 to 22 is Children’s Book 
Week. It is a good time to think about 
the fun and knowledge you can get 
from books. And it’s all “there for the 
taking,” on the shelves of your public 
library. 

That is, if your town has a library. 
“In 1833 the little town of Peterborough, 
New Hampshire. established the first 





free public library supported by the 
community through taxes. Since then 
more than 8,000 public libraries have 
been set up in the United States. But 
35,000,000 people, mostly in rural 
areas, still have no free public library 
service at all. 

Bloomfield’s Library is a good ex- 
ample of libraries in middle-sized com- 
munities (Bloomfield’s population is 
45,000). The 60,000 volumes are used 
by 12,000 adults and children who 
make the Library a regular stopping 


_ place. A five-member Board of Trustees, 


appointed by the mayor, runs the Li- 
brary. The Board meets on the second 
Thursday of every month, listens to re- 
ports by Miss Janet Melvain, the libra- 
rian, and takes any action necessary to 
keep the Library running smoothly. 

Besides serving its regular readers, 
the Library does many other jobs: 

It provides “classroom libraries” 
(about 75 every semester) for elemen- 
tary schools. It keeps three larger col- 
lections, from which young people may 
borrow books, at three schools in outly- 
ing districts of town. It distributes spe- 
cial book collections to the Old People’s 
Home and to three convalescent homes. 
It opens its auditorium as a community 
meeting place for many citizens’ groups. 
Its reference desk is kept busy looking 
up obscure facts and figures for radio 
quiz fans. Some libraries refuse to 
answer radio quiz questions over the 
telephone. That’s not the way Miss Mel- 
vain looks at it: “The people who phone 
in are taxpayers who support the Li- 
brary. If that’s what they want for their 
money, that’s what they'll get.’ 

Bloomfield spends about 89 cents per 
person per year for library service. The 
country-wide average is only 58 cents. 
But the American Library Association 


By Marion Secunda 


says a community should spend at 
least $1 per person annually to get ade- 
quate library service. 

The money to run the Bloomfield 
Library comes from appropriations by 
the City Coungil. In addition, the Li- 
brary gets some financial help from its 
“Friends.” The “Friends of the Library’ 
is a volunteer citizens’ organization 
sponsored by the three women’s clubs, 
four men’s service groups, two teacher 
associations, the lawyers’ club, and the 
local newspaper. Each sponsoring or- 
ganization pays $10 a year and encour 
ages its individual members and others 
in the community to “pay a dollar and 
be a friend.” 

The Friends now number 330, They 
are campaigning to swell their ranks to 
1,000. Their dues buy “extras” which 
the Library's regular budget will nof 
cover. 

“Libraries are no longer just store-, 
houses for scholarly books,” Miss Mel 
vain points out. “They should be cul 
tural centers for the community. This is 
what we're working for here.’ 

Bloomfield’s Library, like many 
others, is handicapped by the shortage 
of trained librarians. It has not been able 
to restore some of its services which 
were discontinued during the war, such 
as deposit libraries in the headquarters 
of three labor unions. Miss Melvain 
says one or two branch libraries are 
needed to serve those who live at 
either end of Bloomfield, which is a long 
and narrow town. 

The public library in your town may~ 
have these or other problems. They caf 
be worked out when citizens realize the 
importance of public libraries, and sup- 
port their libraries through adequate tax 
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of the old-timers, including War- 

den Dillenbeck himself, weren't 
hunting at all this season, giving the 
birds a chance. It was an unspoken 
gentlemen’s agreement. 

Old Pop Zemak managed to keep 
this agreement, too, for a while. But 
by December he just couldn't deny 
himself the sound of a gun any longer. 

Pop and Old Don, his pointer, moved 
slowly up through the woods now. The 
old man was more tired this afternoon 
than he’d expected to be, but he kept 
right on. He wanted to stand on the 
ridge a minute; to look at Palmer’s hol- 
low in December was a part of hunt- 
ing. 
At the top of the ridge Pop eased 
his single barrel to his other arm and 
blew on his mittened hand. Below, 
Palmer's hollow lay in picture stillness; 
its narrow, frozen creek a length of 
jagged glass between the willows. A 
blue crane rose suddenly from the 
weeds along the creek bank and flapped 
its awkward sidewise flight upstream. 
With farseeing eyes, the old man 
watched the bird out of sight; then he 
whistled Old Don to heel. 

The old dog suddenly took on new 
life, barking and wagging his tail. They 
couldn't go home now. There were al- 
ways birds in this hollow. 


es were scarce that fall. Most 


By William J. Wynnyk 


The old man knew the true _ ” 
meaning of “sportsmanship”; the stranger's." 
only interest was in counting the score 
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-Pop smiled a little and sighed and 
then pushed his heavy feet slowly down 
the hill. He couldn’t say no. This was 
a part of hunting, too, seeing your dog 
pleased. 

Old Don yelped approval and ran 
gingerly downhill into a clump of wil- 
lows and out of sight. A second later 
he came out on the other side — head 
lowered, tail apprehensive. Then he 
froze into a statue. . 


Pop walked slowly to the old dog’s 
haunch. A single bird whirred up-in a 
flash of brown and white. Pop raised 
his gun and fired. The bird wheeled, un- 
hit, and sailed low along the brown 
curve of the hillside beyond the creek. 

A gun boomed on the hillside behind 
Pop and he saw the bird jolt in midair 
and drop. Old Don yelped and started 
across the creek after the bird. 

Pop looked back up the hill at a big, 
square-set man in a red hunting jacket. 
“Good shot, son,” the old man called. 

The big stranger did not answer. He 
was busy clodding his brown and white 
setter to fetch the bird. The setter 
came down the hill whimpering and 
lintping in both hind legs. Pop noticed 
the red mat of hair on the setter’s hind 
quarters. 

In the middle of the creek, the set- 
ter met Don eoming back with the bird, 
and he followed the old dog back to 
Pop’s side, whining guiltily. Pop turned 
the bird over in his hand, then patted 
Don’s head. 

The stranger came scuffing down the 


hillside in a hurry. “That’s my bird, old’ 


fellow,” he said challengingly. 

“Sure is, son,” Pop answered mildly, 
. and handed over the bird. Old Don 
whined. Pop touched his head and said, 
“But I got him, too. I set him as he 

The stranger stuffed the bird into 
his red coat. “Okay, old fellow,” he 
said indulgently, “you got him, too.” 
He motioned the setter to heel. 

The setter crouched, whimpering. 
Pop shook his head. “You're hunting a 
mighty lame dog, aren’t you, son? Looks 
like he’s been peppered bad.” 

The stranger’s eyes cut sharply to- 
ward Pop. “I let him have a load for 
dragging tail on me,” he said impa- 
tiently. 

“That so?” Pop didn’t say “son” this 
time. “Reckon you could hunt along 
with me for a spell and give your dog 
a rest?” 

The stranger glanced over at Old 
Don speculatively. “He'll be slow, but 
the setter’s about through.” He fished 
in his inside pocket, for his watch. “Tl 
give you a dollar an hour, old fellow. 
Okay?” ‘ 


Pop looked down at the setter. “I'm 
glad to do it free,” he said slowly. 

“Okay, let’s get moving, old fellow. 
We're wasting time.” He dragged the 
setter by the collar to a willow and tied 
him up. “I’m Robert }. Prescott,” the 
stranger said significantly, and then he 
took charge. “You take your shots, old 
fellow. I'll take mine. You work on the 
hill. Pll take the creek bottom.” He 
walked past Pop and into the weeds 
along the creek. 

Birds were scarce. But at the creek 
bend, Old Don made a point. Pop 
moved his coat aside, waiting. The 
stranger, gun poised, walked briskly 
up to Old Don and kicked the weeds. 
Three birds roared up in a burst of 
wings. One bird flared toward the hill. 


Pate aaMa ae" aMa aaa aa aaaPaaaM aaa? 
William J. Wynnyk 


This story won for 

William Joseph 

Wynnyk the third 

prize in the Short 

Story Division of 

the 1947 Scholas- 

tic Writing Awards. 

At that time he was 

sixteen years old 

* + and a sophomore 

at Johnson City 

(N. Y.) High School. His teacher was 
Miss Alice Frank. 

The youngest of three children whose 
parents are Czechoslovakian and Ukran- 
ian, William was born in Johnson City. 
His hobbies are stamp collecting, read- 
ing, and scouting. He is a Star Scout in 
Boy Scout Troop 101 and an Apprentice 
Air Scout. He is fond of sports, espe- 
cially basketball and volley ball. At John- 
son City H. S. William is studying in- 
dustrial arts and he hopes to become 
a draftsman. ' 
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Pop upped his gun and fired. The bird 
skimmed on. 

The stranger's gun boomed and the 
bird fell. Then the stranger pivoted and 
fired twice more. The other two birds 
dropped. It was beautiful shooting. 

The stranger picked up the last two 
birds. Old Don made for the bird near- 
est Pop. Pop walked up the hill a little 
way and sat down on a log. He was 
about tuckered out. 

Old Don came up to his knee with 
the bird. The stranger hurried up the 
hill, smiling. ““That’s three for me, old 
fellow. You missed.” He held out his 
hand. 

Pop handed over the bird and said, 
“He’s your bird, but I didn’t miss. I 
got him on the rise.” 

The stranger smiled. “Okay, old fel- 
low, you got him, too.” He dropped 


the three birds on the ground, Ig 
his gun against the log, and started\ 


ging in his bulging coat and dumpim§ _ 


out birds. “What’s happened to ‘ey 
this year, old fellow?” he asked. “I wa 
down here in ’39 with a party of th 
and we got over two hundred birds! 
three days!” He dropped the last } 
on the pile at his feet and patted i 
empty pockets. “This is all — fourteg 

“The limit’s twelve,” Pop said, 
ought to be between a man and hin 
what he does when he’s got the wy 
hand.” 


The stranger grinned. “You're bh 
a bad day, old fellow. Take a cea 
of birds. No hard feelings. I’m 
your dog.” 


The old man’s calm reserve made’ 
stranger color. He shrugged and ¢ 
“You shoot ’em, or I'll shoot ’em. W 
the difference?” ; 

Pop looked up. “No difference, 
said quietly, “if you haven’t a min 
see a difference.” Pop had lived too ia 
to hope any more that you could cham 
a man’s heart with a few words. 

It was the stranger who first spa 
Warden Dillenbeck in his green 
form, coming up the hollow on 
side of the creek. Then Pop saw 
warden too. The stranger glanced dom 
at the birds— twelve at his own & 
and two between Pop’s old-fashionm 
boots. For a long second the strangi 
looked into Pop’s clear eyes and he sim 
in them what he wanted to see, 
knew the old man would say nothin 

The stranger smiled. Warden Dill 
“beck strolled up and took out his p 
“Howdy, Pop!” 

“Hello, son,” the old man repliedagg 

Warden Dillenbeck turned. “Got 
check your birds, mister. State 

The stranger nodded. “Go 
ahead, Warden. Here’s the lot. Ff 
teen birds. The old gentleman’s bf 
kind enough to let me hunt behind) 
dog. I’m Robert J. Presscott,” he add ' 

Warden Dillenbeck counted the bf 
with the stem of his pipe. “Twelve 
two makes fourteen,” he said. 
turned to Pop. “Can I see your gf 
Pop?” 
“Sure can, son.” He handed over 
single-barrel. The stranger lighte ; 
cigarette, watching. ; 

Warden Dillenbeck stepped b 
pace and aimed the gun at the two 
between Pop’s feet. The gun rea 
Not a feather moved. He turned o 
stranger, “I'm taking up your lic 
Mr. Prescott. You went over the 
Everybody hereabouts knows Po 
shooting ‘empties’ this year and & 
ing in his head — giving the bird 
chance.” 





the leaders of tomorrow? 


In the fields, in the forests, in the busy 
camps of the Regular Army. In Europe, 
in the Far East, wherever the firm hand 
of Uncle Sam is needed to preserve the 
Peace . . . there’s where leaders are in 
the making. 


When you consider a lifetime career, 
youlook for something beyond good pay 
and enjoyable work. You look for the 

. 2 Mas: pride of achievement that comes from 
made i pT > doing a worthwhile job well. Above all 
by ) 7 mf .” “~ aes you look toward a future in which you 

‘ can advance to positions of leadership 
rence," : and responsibility. You’d like others to 
4 too fall . aa As E- a ay “y a look up to you and think: ‘“‘There’s a 
Id chay 1, = SSE LN Ps eS, : fellow who’s made good!” 
rds. : : 


rst spol An Army job has just that sort of 


green s \ie Pe. © 7 aS if a. promise. Ever since the Declaration of 


on tig | ; a. is ae Independence, Army men have been im- 
Pain } VERA o af aa portant public figures. Presidents Wash- 
ows é . 2 gy “fit ,. SNUY ington, Monroe, Jackson, William Henry 
1-fashion ’ } oo ae - rs ~ ns Fi Harrison, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan, 
se au a ’ af os y = a : “Fi j Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, 
o seal ; A . 7X Benjamin Harrison, McKinley, Theodore 
nothings - i Sy ao - Oe ay Roosevelt, and Truman all served in the 
» had = ‘ << ieee ) U. S. Army. President McKinley joined 
: , : re the Army as a Private at 18, worked up 

to the rank of Major before he was 23! 


After graduation, if you’re 18 (17 with 
parents’ consent) you can sign up. An 
Army career is bound to develop your 
capacity to lead men. Nowhere else is 
executive ability combined with more 
adventure, travel, scientific discovery! 


Send for the booklet, ‘““‘This Is Where 
Leaders Are Made.”’ 


U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force Recruiting Servies 





U. S. ARMY RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me a copy of the booklet, “This 
Is Where Leaders Are Made.” 
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Address 


City and State 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST 
FOUNTAIN PEN MANUFACTURER 
Other Sets #1.75 and #2.75 
4t leading chain, drug, department 
and stationery stores 
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question comes up a dozen 
times a day. 

The boy you met at Midge’s house- 
party seemed to like your style, and 
the sentiment was mutual. You'd like 
to write him a follow-up letter. But 
you “wonder whether you shouldn't 
wait for word from him. 

Or maybe you've just had a big 
row with your steady girl. Who 
should make the first move toward 
declaring a truce? 

And then there’s the moment 
when the “perfect evening” starts 
to crowd eleven o'clock. Is it up to 
your escort to recognize the curfew 
hour? Or should you point to the 
clock and give his coattails a gentle 
tug? 

You know from watching Uncle 
Rossiter and Uncle Willard crouch 
over a chess board that first moves 
are important. The time Uncle Ros- 
siter opened a game by putting the 
wrong man on the wrong square, 
Uncle Willard had him checkmated 
in four moves. And Uncle Rossiter 
still hasn‘t recovered from his hu- 
miliation. 

You're willing to leave the little 
wooden kings and queens, and‘rooks 
and knights to the pipe-and-slippers 
brigade. But you would like to know 
how to handle your knight in crew 
cut or your queen in calico without 
pulling an Uncle Rossiter. And that 
makes it our move. Watch closely. 


W's makes the first move? The 


Q. At a party recently, I met a won- 
derful boy from out-of-town. Greg and 
I got along like two pieces of corn on a 
cob. I'd love to continue the acquaint- 
ance by mail. Would it be forward of 
me to write before I hear from him? 






































A. It’s not improbable that you 
chum-on-the-cob is at this momett 
gnawing the end of his pen and wonder 
ing if it would be going out on a limb 
to write your name on an envelop. 
Boys are often as shy about pressinga 
point via mail as girls are. (Remember 
Clarence, Jr., and his girl friend May 
in Life with Father? “You write first) 
says Clarence, “Oh, no, you write first” 
insists Mary. And so on.) 

Actually, it’s not important wh 
writes first. But what you say is impor 
tant. Have something to say, and kee 
your letter light and friendly. Skip the 
gushing, skip the sentimental recolles 
tions, and skip the flowery phrasing. 
you go overboard trying to impress Greg 
or trying to construct a Great Romane 
out of a pleasant weekend, you're lear, 
ing yourself wide open. And nin 
chances out of ten, your letter 
either go in Greg’s wastebasket or up¢ 
his wall as a “collector’s item” for li 
chums to laugh at. 

But you can write to say you'll} 
eternally grateful for his introducing” 
you to the Greg-variations-on-a-Dg@ 
wood-sandwich —that you tried lif 
formula on your brothers and are née 
the most popular girl in the house. Ye 
can say you read the book he reed 
mended and liked it — does he have 4 
more suggestions? You can tell li 
what the gang’s been doing since ® 
party. 

Express an interest in his activiti 
too. Pid his Junior play come off 
right? How’s he coming along with} 
suading his Dad to let him go to av 
tion school? Did he see the big wt 
up on careers in aviation in the 4 
paper? A letter full of questions alm 
demands an answer. 

By all means get out the pen 
paper tonight. But if you don’t get 
answer, don’t spend the next six mom 

(Continued on page 29) s 
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ENTER THE 


1948 Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards 


PRIZES-CASH AND MERCHANDISE - 


For Junior and Senior High Schoo; Students 


Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 
Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum 
Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 
Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 
Graphic Arts—Printing 
All prizewinning entries and other selected projects will be 


exhibited in the Second National Industrial Arts Fair at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry next summer. 





TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BERTON PLASTICS, INC. 
New York, N. Y 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. ~ 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION ASSN. 
Washington, D. C. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
South Bend, Ind. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
HIGGINS INK CO., INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO., West Springfield, Mass. 





ASK YOUR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER FOR DETAILS 
OR WRITE FOR A RULES BOOKLET TO / 
SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 





































Choose Either of these Pace-Setting 
WINCHESTER Target Rifles 


TRADE <=MAR 


If you’re just beginning as a small bore target 
shooter, we recommend the Winchester Model 69 
Target Rifle. Equipped with blade front sight 
and peep rear sight on end of the receiver, it’s 
excellent for target work. A remarkably fine 
accuracy rifle in the lower price bracket. 












For more experienced target shooters, we recom- 
mend the Winchester Model 75. It’s second only 
to the famous range-dominating Winchester 
Model 52. Strictly a match target rifle, the 
Standard Winchester Model 75 has 
Lyman No. 58E receiver sight with tar- 
get disc and peep aperture and the new 
Winchester No. 105A quick detachable 
front sight with post and disc aperture 
-..several other target-shooting sight 
combinations are also available. Ask 
about these Winchester Rifles at your 
dealer’s. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT CARTRIDGE, TOO 







WINCHESTER 
MODEL 75 
TARGET RIFLE 













For the same superiority in ammunition, always ask 
our dealer for Winchester Leader and Winchester 
Rechatens EZXS 22 Long Rifle cartridges. 


WINCHESTER 


RADE-MARK 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION MADE FOR EACH OTHER 





INDUSTRIES 
INC. 


A FOLDER YOU'LL WANT-—This new Rifle Folder describing the Winchester line 
of 22 Caliber Target and Sporting Rifles is yours FREE... just use the coupon. 








- Winchester Repeating Arms Co. Desk 58-D, New Haven, Conn. - 
_ Please send me a copy of your 22 Target and Sporting Rifles. 
_ STREET & NUMBER, 
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Boy dates Girl “= ™,;' 
(Continued) © § hnow she’ 

of eye on the 

looking mournfully it the mailbo, § igstill goi 
There may be a half a dozen boys jg§ tum to he 
your history class who are only waiting mean you 
for a friendly “hello” from you béfom— a boy kno 
setting up their own systems of com § be home, 
munication. cort to ge’ 


Q. Recently, I had-a big misunde. of . 
standing with the girl I date. She wy But ‘wa f 
in the wrong, and my friends say] ee he 
should wait for her to apologize. But] oped “ 
sure would like to get back on the old . 
footing. Would I be a sucker to off r. 


A | 
| ith her? ya 
to make up with her' to be told 
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A. It’s always hard to tell who's 
blame for these Big Misunderstanding. 
Usually the old adage about it 
two to make a quarrel fits the situation 
Maybe Alice did schedule her chb 
meeting for an evening when shed 
promised to go bowling with you. But 
perhaps she really did forget about th 
date, as she said. On the other hand 
you may not have been very definite 
about the date. Maybe you asked Alice 
three weeks in advance, and neglected 
to remind her of the night. 

At any rate, accusations and com 
ter-accusations will get neither of yo 
anywhere, And even if Alice is at fault 
that doesn’t make a peace treaty a sim 
pler negotiation. It’s human- nature to 
hate to admit we’ve been wrong. And 
the more at fault we’ve been, the mor 
our crazy pride makes us hate to oW§ 4 Both 
up to it. cash” for 

Sometimes the only thing that Cif ites a sinc 
bring us down off our high horse is the aijoyed P; 
other fellow’s saying. “It wasn’t impor say $0. 
tant. Let’s forget it.” 

It’s never out of place for you to make Q. If a. 
the. first move toward patching up ap her he hac 
quarrel. And don’t let anyone tell you fight for a 
it’s a “sucker’s” move. It’s a move amjy- AW 
generous and friendly person make “bd 
For he knows chances are he'll be ii, iy 
the wrong tomorrow. Everyone ¥ _ 
like you better if you're a fellow w * 
doesn’t harbor grudges: And on ft 


























should find it hard to continue glow a 
ing at a boy who’s smiling at her. She can iny 
Q. Who is responsible for seé schoo] and 


in wit 
ther words 


A. Both are. When Mr. Crumpet sajiiy - 
; tov 


he wants Dolly in by eleven-thitgy ie suc: 
sharp, the boy who hopes to find Mi. 4 of g 
baa! r 

welcome mat on the Crumpet door st 
next week will see that Dolly makqjy” 
her front door by eleven-thirty. And™ 
Dolly wants her date to be welcomay 
by her family, she will remind BR 
Romeo when it’s time to roam homey 
A smart Dolly tells her date 


time she must be home when they 







that a girl gets home on time — theb 
or the girl? 
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for the evening. That gives him 
of advance notice and lets him 
mow she’s counting on him to keep an 
ge on the clock. Then when the party 
is still going strong at eleven, he can’t 
turn to her reproachfully and say, “You 
mean you want to go home now!” When 
a boy knows what time a girl wants to 
be home, it’s his No. 1 duty as an es- 
cort to get her there at that hour. 

A girl may not mention a specific 
hour for calling-a halt to your partying. 
But that doesn‘t mean you're expected 
tokeep her out usitil three o’clock. When 
it begins to get late, you should inquire, 
"Do you think we'd better be going 
soon?” A thoughtful date doesn’t need 
to be told that growing girls need eight 
hours sleep and that parents worry about 
late dates. 

And incidentally, girls, if you’re timid 
about mentioning bedtimes — remem- 
ber, the hero of the basketball team can 
we a good eight hours as weil as you 
can. And how do you know that the 
boy you're so afraid will think you “an 
dd-fashioned girl” doesn’t have a dead- 
line of his own to meet? If your parents 
insist on sensible hours, he'll have a 
much easier time accounting to his par- 
ents for his dating activities. And his 
Dad will be more agreeable to his bor- 
mowing the car on those Special Occa- 
sons. . . “because Dolly’s such a nice 
girl.” 

Q. Is it up to the girl or the boy to 
say “thanks for a pleasant evening”? 


A. Both. Jocko shells out the “spot 
cash” for Patsy’s entertainment, and 
tates a sincere thank you. But Jocko also 
@joyed Patsy’s company, and should 
say SO. 


Q. If a boy takes a girl out and tells 
her he had a wonderful time, is it all 
fight for a girl to suggest another date? 


A. We reeommend leaving the sug- 
esting to the boys. A girl can indicate 
fat she enjoyed the date, too. Her en- 
thusiasm alone will give a boy a “green 
light” on future dates, if he’s interested. 

She can also let him know- that he 
wil always be welcome at her home. 
She can invite him to drop around after 


seeiig ®hool and listen to some records or to 


top in with the gang some evening. In 
ther words, she can offer to play hostess 
Hreturn for his having squired her 
Mound town. But she shouldn’t be the 
Me to suggest that he-pay for another 
Mund of milkshakes. 
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better 

news , 
ands Made to your order ... written 
gsc Pet from your point of view... 


planned to cover all your inter- 
ests — that’s VARSITY, the new, exciting magazine that is 
catching on like wild fire on high school and college campuses 
from coast to coast. 

VARSITY’s the magazine that knows your likes and your prob- 
lems — that keeps you in the know on what goes on in the 
world of young men. 


heiencscadiat na : FO MAGAZINE LIKE VARSITY 3 
IT’S TOPS in spectacular sports round- 
ups. 

IT’S FIRST RATE in thrill-packed, fast- 
moving . fiction. 


IT’S ACES HIGH in personal stuff —dat- 
ing, careers, problems, money. 


IT’S LAUGH PACKED with rib-tickling 
humor, cartoons and gags. 


IT’S BIG TIME in all the things that inter- a 
est teen-age fellows. 


Treat yourself to every thrill-packed 
issue of VARSITY. There’s a special . 
introductory offer of FIVE BIG ISSUES 
FOR ONLY $1.00 (regular rate, $3.00 
a year). Step to it... clip, sign and 
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Bob Chappuis, Mich. All-American 


sax, the bravest men I know are 

the All-American pickers. What 
nerve these guys have! Imagine trying 
to pick 11 stars from the thousands who 
play the game all over the country. 

It just can’t be done —not without 
watching every player from week to 
week. And that’s impossible — unless 
of course, your name is Orson Welles. 

Every once in a while, however, a 
couple of stars come along whose All- 
American class is obvious, even to your 


Nis: to people who play the tenor 


Twin Poison 


Aunt Minnie. Take Blanchard and 
Davis, for instance. During the past 
three seasons, they were as clearly All- 
American as banana splits. 

B. and D. won't be up for renomina- 
tion this year. But two other guys are 
around who are a cinch to make every- 
body’s All-American. I refer to Johnny 
Lujack, Notre Dame quarterback, and 
Bob (Chap) Chappuis, Michigan half- 
back. 

Johnny is a deadly passer, a shrewd 
signal caller, and a marvelous ball- 
handler. And “Chap” is just about 
the hardest, shiftiest runner in college 
football, Last year he set a Big Nine 
record by gaining 1,039 yards running 
and passing. He'll probably boost the 
record this year. 

Hitting a line is cream-puff stuff to 
Chappuis after what he went through 
during the war. He was a radio gunner 
on a B-25. On his 21st bombing mis- 
sion he bailed out of a riddled plane 
over northern Italy. With the aid of 
the underground, he played hide-and- 
seek with the Nazis until V-E Day. 








Today he is a big wheel on the Mie 
gan campus. Standing six feet in heig 
weighing 185 pounds, he is tall, dat 
handsome, ferocious, and president 
his fraternity, He intends to play » 
football for a few years, and then 
into his dad’s porcelain business in Ty 
ledo. 

Johnny Lujack, as I mentioned in 
earlier column, is one of the three fo 
letter men in Notre Dame history (for 
ball, baseball, basketball, track). 

At Connellsville (Pa.) High he ism 
membered as the greatest athlete { 
school has ever had. In addition toh 
ing all-state quarterback, he was-captai 
and high-scorer of the basketball te; 
and he played a good enough shorts} 
in baseball to get a bid from the P 
burgh Pirates. 

After graduation he received sche 
ship offers from 13 big colleges. } 
chose Notre Dame, In his first spri 
at South Bend, he elected to go out 
track instead of baseball. 

When the baseball team dropped fi 
games in a row, the coach _persuad 

















PLATTER SPINNERS GIVE 


FROSTY COKE A BIG HAND 
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to join the nine tor a game 
inst Western Michigan. 

Lajack smacked three hits and led 
the team to a 3-1 victory. Between inn- 
ings, still in baseball uniform, he trotted 
fo an adjacent field and won the javelin 
throw in a track meet against De Pauw 








a U. He might have won the high jump, 

tall too, but his baggy pants knocked off 
bs the bar at 5 ft. 10 in. 

resident se ile 

0 play 


d thes George | Treadwell, ot Peekskill 
(N. Y.) High, asks me this question: 
“What is the highest point a person 
ever dove from and still lived?” 

That’s easy. I hold the record. A year 
and a half ago I dove off a limb 10,000 
feet high —I picked the Red Sox to 


ness in Te 

































oned in 
three fou 
story (foot 
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sh he isms °P the 1946 world series in five games. 
athlete (The Cardinals won in seven.) And 
here I am, still alive — although that’s 


ition to 

, -§ been the subject of a lot of argument 
tball team at DeWitt Clinton High (New York 
City). 

Runner-up to me is Alex Wickham, 
of the Solomon Islands. In 1918 he dove 
ed scholag into the Pacific Ocean from a cliff 205 
ft 9 in. high. I assume he came up 
with a pearl. 

° ° o 

One of the “dives” I’m a little prouder 
ropped of is a prediction I made back on No- 
vember 27, 1944. I said that 13-year- 
__J old Audrey Bockmann, of Ridgefield 
(N. J.) Jr. High, would someday win 
the national rifle-shooting champion- 
ship. 

I hit the bull’s-eye. Audrey, now 16 
and a student at Ridgefield Senior High, 
copped the national junior champion- 
ship this year. She is the first girl in 
history to turn the trick. 

Audrey now has her sights lined on 
the national senior championship. She 
@uld win it next year, too. 
= — HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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new Crusader *) 





















SPECIAL SMART STYLES for boys, for girls 


See what a whale of a lot. more you get for your 
money in Waterman’s new Crusader! Wonderfully 
smart styling that makes it look like it costs 

twice as much! Important exclusive 
quality features that mean years 
more usefulness . . . more writing 
pleasure. Anybody on your list 
will be glad to get a Crusader for 
a gift! If you want one— 
drop a hint now where 

it will do the most good! 
L. E. Waterman Co., 

344 Hudson Street, 

New York 13, 
New York. 


















YOUNG 
WRITERS! 
Win cash prizes for 
your stories, poems, 
essays. Contest oe : 

rules, 


by Waterman’s. For 
write Scholastic Writing Awards, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥. 









Waterman’s famous inks now sold in two 
handy size Tip-Fill Bottles. Regular, still 
10¢. Big economy size, 15¢— gives you 
50% more ink for your money than other 
15¢ brands. Choice of popular colors. 
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SWING 
#+# Made for Each Other and 
Rhumba Fantasy (Columbia). Xavier 


Cugat and orch. A Cugat arrangement 
and a Buddy Clark vocal put up a stiff 
fight against a mediocre lyric in Made, 
and almost win. Rhumba Fantasy, a 
Rimsky-Korsakov steal (Capriccio Es- 


pagnol) is a Cugat triumph. Xavier 
sticks close to the original melodic line, 
but inserts a subtle rhumba beat. 
##1 Have But One Heart and 
# Too Late (Victor). Tex Beneke and 
orch? Garry Stevens does a good vocal 
on One Heart. Tex is just a bit Too Late 
on the B-side, an over-arranged novelty. 
(1) #31t Happened in Hawaii and 
# Pushin’ Sand. (2) # Zu-Bi and 
Where Is Sam? (3) #¢+ Hand in Hand 
and Santa Claus for President (Victor). 
Kay Kyser and orch, The K. K. band 
and vocalists take a swing at several 
ballads and novelty numbers. No hits, 
no runs, two errors (Zu-Bi and Sam). 





Delta Scroll Saws 


Delta Lathes 


Ask your shop instructor how 


Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


you have a chance to win 


a famous Delta Power Tool 


.+» by entering the Woodworking Divisions of 


Your woodworking ability may 
earn you the thrill and distinction 
of winning a popular Delta Power 
Tool. There are many Delta Tools 
offered as exciting awards 


the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


tion. You pay no entry fees or 
other charges. Ask your shop 
teacher now for complete details 
and rules. Then get busy on the 
entry you hope makes 





in the Woodworking Di- 
visions of the Scholastj 
Industrial Arts Competi- MIL 


if your instructor lacks com 
Woodworking Divisions of th 


LT, 


you a happy winner — 
and a proud owner of a 
EE Delta Power Tool. 


plete information on the 
e Scholastic Industrial Arts 


Competition, ask him to write for particulars to Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


“3 DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
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MILWAUKEE 


Gene ral Sales Office . é 
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ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE } 
ORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLING 


WISCONSIN 












+ The Old Chaperon and L- 
(Victor). Tommy Dorsey and om 


T. D., Mae Williams, and The Tow #4 
Criers make much ado about very lit e | 


# Love for Love and Jumpin’ 
lee (M-G-M). Hal McIntyre and ore 
The Love ballad is a flat McIntyre 
while Jubilee is average swing stuff fea 
turing a rather nice muted trumpet. 






VOCAL ALBUMS 

“++ Todd Duncan Recital (Mus. 
craft). Todd Duncan, baritone. Todds 
nice baritone does a capable job m@ 
these old favorites: Song of the Flea, In 
the Silence of the Night, Porgy’s Le 
ment, Waters of Tralee, Omimba, Old 
Man River, I Got Plenty of Nothing 
and Everytime I Feel the Spirit. 

#++ Golden Gate Spirituals (Co 
lumbia). Golden Gate Quartet. This 
hardy foursome polishes off: No Re 
stricted Signs, I Will Be Home Again, 
Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho, Wade 
in the Water, Swing Down Charidt, 
Blind Barnabus, God’s Gonna Cut You 
Down, and Jezebel. 


CLASSICAL 
++ Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
5 (Columbia). .Paul Kletski conducts 
the Philharmonia orchestra. There must 
be half a dozen other recordings of this 
hardy item around the record stores in 
your city. So listen before you buy. I 
this new recording, Kletski and the 
Philharmonia give an energetic and 
competent performance. Nice direct at 
tack with no lapses into sentimentality. 
+++ Mozart's Quintet in A (@ 
lumbia). Reginald Kell, clarinet, with 
Philharmonic Quartet. Kell’s clarinet is 
clear and’ fluid. He and the quartet 
work together with precision. Record 
ing is excellent. 


HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHE 


A “Sharps & Flats” 
Special . . . Jazz Vocal »/ 


(1) ### 
Hurry on Down 
and The Lady’s 
in Love with You. 
(2) #4 He's 
a Real Gone Guy 
and Let Me Love 
You Tonight (Capitol). Nellie Lutcher. 
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After knocking around for 15 year@ 


Nellie Lutcher has finally been “discov. 
ered.” She’s a real “gone” gal, some 
thing of a female Fats Waller. She plays 
the piano and vocalizes with much af 
Fats’ humor, charm, drive, and wonder 
ful rhythmical sense. Her piano isnt 
quite top-grade, and she occasi 
becomes over-cute. But she has a pow 
erful, exciting style. f 
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¥”’“Tops, don’t miss. ~“Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


¥MGOLDEN' EARRINGS  (Para- 
mount. Produced by Harry Tu- 
gend. Directed by Mitchell Lei- 
sen.) 


We got our money’s worth of laughs 
mt of this film — although we doubt 
that it was meant to be a comedy. It’s a 
fanciful yarn about a young British spy 
(Ray Milland) who escapes from the 
Gestapo in the early days of the war. He 
bis taken in by a band of gypsies who 
hide him and help him accomplish his 
mission. In the course of this gypsy 
vagabonding, the dignified Britisher 
learns what it is really to live. 

None other than Marlene Dietrich 
herself plays the gypsy queen who takes 
the stern officer in hand, stains his skin, 
and forces him to wear golden earrings. 


Somehow, the sight of la Dietrich put- 
ting cod liver oil on her hair to make 
it smell entrancing — and spitting into 
rivers for good luck—is a bit of a strain 
on credulity, But it can all be rather 
amusing if you're in the mood for a 
little escape from algebra. 


MMRIDE THE PINK HORSE (Uni- 
versal - International. Produced 
by Joan Harrison. Directed by 
Robert Montgomery.) 


If you like mysteries, here’s one that’s 
better than average. This suspense story, 
staged in Mexico, succeeds mainly be- 
cause the film doesn’t concentrate so 
hard on being baffling that the action 
becomes impossible to follow. 

The subject is blackmail, and that’s 
certainly not new. But it’s a pleasure 
to watch a suspense story unfold in 
straightforward fashion, relying on pho- 
tography and characterization to create 
excitement. 

Robert Montgomery is cast as the 
hero of the piece, and his Wtting is 
clean-cut and likable. Since he also 
directed, the film’s other virtues may be 
largely credited to him. This film, fol- 
lowing his interesting experiments in 
camera techniqu®é as director of Lady in 
the Lake last year, marks Montgomery 
as a director to watch. 


MUNCONQUERED (Paramount. 
Produced and directed by Cecil 
B. DeMille.) 


If you should be in the process of 
studying early American history in 
school, we’d advise you to avoid this 
film. For it can’t help but confuse any 
fairly sound notions you may have 
picked up concerning pre-Revolutionary 
America. 

True, as the film opens we get a 
brief glimpse of bond slaves being sold 
at public auction, one quick look at 
Colonel George Washington, and we 
hear a few fine words about the building 
of a new country beyond the Alle- 
ghenies. But as things move along, it 
becomes all too clear that Mr. DeMille 
thinks this country got its start through 
such incidents as Gary Cooper’s rescuing 
Paulette Goddard from being burned at 
the stake—and by the pair of them 
shooting over a perilous waterfall with 
several canoes full of Indians in hot 
pursuit. The whole film is as incredible 
an item as has ever been passed off 
as an historical drama. 

Naturally, all this nonsense has to be 
presented in the grand manner for 
which Mr. DeMille is famous. But the 
foolish plot looks even more foolish 
when subjected to this epic and tech- 
nicolor treatment. 








Michael Welther Donald F. Schonheltz, 
Detroit, Mich. Hutchinson, Kans. 
First award, Duplicate first award, 


$5,000 Scholarship 
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Donald A. $ James Mariel 

Buffalo N. Canton; Ohio 

Second nls First award; 
92,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarship 
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Wm. Bewman 
Bell, Calif. 
Second award, 
$3,000 Scholarship 





Rebert Welther John R. Chadima Charles Jordan 
Detroit, Mich. Cedar Rapids, Iowa; pty og Pa. Cambridge, Mass; 

First award, Duplicate first award Second award, First award, 
96,000 Scholarship $5,000 Scholarship $3,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarship 
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FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
Sponsored by: Fisher Body Division of General Motors, 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Enroll me in the Fisher Body Crafteman's 
Guild 1948 Model Car Competition. Send me full. instrue- 
tions, without charge. 


More than 700 awards — 8 university schol- 
arships, $1,000 to $4,000 each, cash awards, 
trips —in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild 1948 model-building competition. 


Any boy 12*years old or over and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1947, may enter the competition to 
design and build a model car. Junior and Senior 
Divisions with identical awards let you compete with 
boys your own age. There are no dues or entrance 
fees, and awards include Model Builders’ 
Chests, cash, all-expense trips to the Guild conven- 
tion and 8 university scholarships worth $1,000 to 
“$4,000 each. (Duplicate awards are given if sons of 
General Motors employes win.) 

Judges include deans or presidents of 10 leading 
technical schools and universities. 

Write for free membership. Each new member 
receives a membership card and button, a full set of 
plans and instructions, all free. Competition closes 
July 1, 1948. 

You can win one of these awards! Mail the coupon 
NOW and get started. 
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\ Say What 
fo Tat Please! 


I make better grades in school. I have 
a lot more friends, and just as many 
dates as I did when I went steady. 

If a high school student goes steady, 
he does not have an opportunity to meet 
and know different kinds of people. 
Therefore “steady Sam and Mary” do 
not really know whether their “one and 


High school students should not “go only” is the “o.a.o.” 


steady.” The old saying is, “I am the 
voice of experience.” 
merely an old saying to me, because for 
the past two years I have gone steady. 


But this is not 


Frances Rhodes 
Spring Hill H. S., Longview, Texas 
& 


In your letters column there has 


I don’t any more. And I find going with been some discussion of the race prob- 
different boys much more interesting lem. I admit that I have not had much 


and a lot more fun. 


actual contact with Negroes as I live 





118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 


Win Some 
Spending Money! 

















ENTER NO Very Easy 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


























FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 









FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition: was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

- Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 
No entries accepted after that dote. 

- Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 
judges. 

The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in 

issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the event of 

any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied: for will 

awarded each tying contestant. 
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could act like a human being toy 
any Negro with whom I might ¢ hen I w 
in contact. f. . to 
I agree with Joan Bird (“Say Why Be ookec 
You Please” — Oct. 20) that only ei oy Now tl 
cated citizens should vote. But w han taking 
she says that Negroes vote only imjoyed it so 
candidates who promise them spee copy to a 


privileges, I begin to ask: What i jinks we are 


white people vote for? What are ¢ magazine of 
paign speeches made for? A och ™ “ey Oy 
White voters are just as guilty le write 
anyone else when it comes to voting I only hop 
the man who promises them the mos go to school, 
I also disagree with her statemaiff jit. yours to 
that when a Negro kills a white ma 
it is “just another murder” and is ig 
nored by the press. That is not so! Up. 
ally, publicity is connected with the fag 
that a Negro killed a white man. Tread Sen 
stead of judging one man, people judg ad I usually 
a whole race. ticulary liked 
Sue Mann ners in Dem 
Glasgow, Monten! that article y 
ees le “church as “” 
Day Saints.” 
In your article, “Checking up jong to “The 
Loyalty,” (Senior Scholastic — Oct. 99 jatter-Day-S 
President Arthur’s name was given # Ro. 
President Charles A. Arthur. I was # Di 


ways taught that his name was Chest 
A. Arthur. Which is correct? 


Dorothea Mae Wright, a fresh Senior Seh 
St. Mary’s (W. Va.) H. S. magazines. “ 
... Partners 


You're absolutely correct. A sha ially interes 
reprimand goes to our editors ami would like tc 
proofreaders. — Ed. wticle said: 
[than some 

Your article, “Tug of War for Palesg mitted relig 
tine,” (Senior Scholastic —Sept. 2) 7 not . 
was very timely and well presented. fs © 
enjoyed it very much, although I ¢ — 
not agree with everything that was wi Spaulding, 


resi imatter of 

It was all very well to present be mcluded fr 
the Arab and Zionist sides. Howe acyclope di 
by letting a representative of each @ ist ae, 


the peoples involved tell his side.of t h 
story, you are not contributing to & Joseph Lun 


settlement of the problem. mmned ey 
I think a better approach would t pedicine, é 
to present possible solutions to Giried on c 
problem, and then ask the United merchants. 
tions to take immediate action on4 im. 
question. This would be much mor 
constructive than just investigating 
discussing the problem. | This is o 








Something has to be done soon. TRB @s in Roch 
displaced Jews of Europe will not Mite pointed 
able to survive the ordeal they are DOB Gur statem 
ing put through much longer. It is G0%§ iecords sho 
the U. N. realized this fact. as al 

Melvyn R. Kuritzky § the Ark 
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ies. 


Peekskill (N. Y.) H. 


The U. N. General Assembly is 
present studying possible solutions 
the problem. And we are reportia 


















U. N. plans and actions to you @ 


































Slop. Watch our “United Nations 
bws’ for current developments. —Ed. 
és o _ ° 

"When I was in grammar school, I 
gibscribed to Junior Scholastic, and | 


Say W jlways looked forward to receiving my 
only ¢ gopy. Now that I am in high school, 
But whi Jam taking Senior Scholastic. I have 
only ajoyed it so much that I recently sent 


jcopy to a friend in England. She 
thinks we are very fortunate to have a 
magazine of this sort with features 
gich as “Young Voices” which young 
iB people write themselves. 
lonly hope that when my children 
go to school, they will have a magazine 
like yours to read and enjoy. 
Gwen Sperling 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Tread Senior Scholastic every week, 
and I usually like every article. I par- 
ticulary liked “Our Churches . . . Part- 
”n ners in Democracy” (Oct. 6). But in 
that article you referred to the Mormon 
‘church as “The Church of the Latter 
Day Saints.” This is incorrect. We be- 
long to “The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day-Saints.” 


g ue 
- Oct. If 


given # Rose Workman 

I on t Dixie H. S., St. George, Utah 
- eas . s oe 

freshman Senior Scholastic is one of my favorite 


‘§ magazines. The article, “Our Churches 

... Partners in Democracy,” was espe- 
A shay ially interesting to me. However, I 
itors ald§ would like to correct one statement. The 
aticle said: “Maryland, more tolerant 
[than some of the other colonies], per- 
mitted religious freedom to all Chris- 
fans, not to Jews. 

If you refer to a book called Cath- 
tlic Colonial Maryland by Rev. H. S. 
Spaulding, S.J., you will read: “It is 
imatter of record that Jews were not 
acluded from Maryland. The Jewish 





for Pales 
sept. 23) 
>sented, } 
igh I di 
was wilt 


sent Dot 
Howevel Encyclopedia states that a few Jews 
f each off Were residents in Maryland from the 
‘de .of they M@iliest days of the colony. . . . Dr. 
ng to ti Joseph Lumbroso, who came in 1656, 
wned a plantation, openly practiced 
woul iedicine, dealt with the Indians, and 
s to tug @tied on correspondence with London 
nited Ne merchants. He openly professed Juda- 
n on tie = 
ich mon Arline Laemlein 
ating and Rochester, N. Y. 
This is one of two letters from read, 
1 all & in Rochester. Eleanor Spencer's let- 
ill not 3 


lt pointed out the same inaccuracy in 
tr statement. Her letter added» that 
Weords show that a Jew came to Mary- 

das a redemptioner on the voyage 
ofthe Ark and the Dove. Later he was 
Made a freeman and sat in the Assem- 
of 1641. To these readers and to 
Miers who may have done some inde- 
eident research on the subject — our 


logies. — Ed. 
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\' HE SURE KNOWS 
HIS RIFLES. HES 

SHOOTING A 
REMINGTON 
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SWELL! IT SHOULD 
_ BE ALOT OF FUN! 



















AND HE SHOOTS 
A REMINGTON 
MODEL 513 T, COACH! 








\ : ye, 
} FINE. OUR FIRST 
MATCH IS NEXT WEEK, 

AND ITLL BE A 


TOUGH ONE! 
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NICE SHOOTING KY. YOUR. 
LAST PINWHEEL WON THE 


IT WAS CLOSE ALL THE way! 
Ai "¢ \ / THEY WERE SHOOTING REMINGTON 
5 

























MATCH FOR US! 




























this keen sport is a Remington Model 





pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 





FELLOWS! Being able to shoc* straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 


rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
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Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
readers are advised to read an advertisement 
> tomer before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentiéns the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
must pay for them and return the ones you 
iy uot wish to —_ if you do not intend to 
buy ony of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being owe ul to write your name and 
Gddress in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 





FREE OFFER) 1 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott’s 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia”’ 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna - California 
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j $10.00 WORTH OF 
— ONLY 10-! 





What a treasure hunt!  * packene 500 Foreign Stam 
from missions, sources. Includes Stamps 
from Africa, South 7 AR mace Free French, Cape Juby, 


etc. a airmails, commemoratives 


a 
stamps to 50c. This offer sent for 10¢ to 

1 Paeptionts miy. JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


“STAMP FINDER’’! 


FREE! --VALUABLE 
t for big new 








ewes rasswen €O., ine. 
Pertiand Ave. - Bapartment 5 - Rochester 5, MY. 


SUPERIOR 


STAMP WALLET 75 


(AT Sahay od SET, print- 
Pepe ION ws oy oe sare 4o- NV 





CREATIONS 








>LOBE STAMP 





| [ZA FREE CATALOG! 


itustrated! Games States 
‘Stamps. baregina in Packe Albums 


cor Special Offers! 
HARRIS & CO.., 107 Phau Bidg., idg., BOSTON, MASS. 








GIANT TANNOU TOUVA DIAMOND; Albania Bull- 
fight; Atun Triangle; Chaco War; Gambling Coun- 
ed Stamp; G Giant M Blind- 

— 5¢ with approvals. Colwell a Serv- 
fee, 730 Grove Avenue, Waukegan, Ill. .... 


30 } BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS i0/ 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 
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LUXEMBOURG’S 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


Luxembourg, that small nation in Eu- 
rope surrounded by France, Belgium 
and Germany, observed October 24th 
as a Thanksgiving Day. The day was 
set aside by the Luxembourg govern- 
ment as a Thanksgiving Day in memory 
of General George S. Patton, Com- 
mander of the U. S. Third Army that 
liberated Luxembourg in September, 
1944. 





For the occasion, Luxembourg issued 
four stamps honoring the U. S. general. 
The 3,50 franc stamp (see above) shows 
a portrait of General Patton, with tanks 
and a broken chain at the right to sym- 
bolize the release of Luxembourg from 
Nazi Germany’s bondage. The skyline 
of the city of Luxembourg, the nation’s 
capital, is shown in the background. 

October 24th was also the day the 
Luxembourg government opened the 
new highway named Freedom Road, 
which follows the route taken by Gen- 
eral Patton’s Third Army to reach Ger- 
many through Luxembourg. 

General Patton’s army started from 
Normandy, in France, where the Allies 
made their invasion on D Day, June 6, 
1944. France, too, has made a modern 
highway of the route followed by Pat- 
ton’s army, and has issued a set of 
stamps to celebrate completion of the 
highway. The French call the highway, 
Voie de la Liberte, meaning “Liberty 
Road” or “The Liberty Way.” 


Everglades Stamp 


A 8-cent commemorative stamp hon- 
oring the new Everglades National Park 
in Florida will be issued on the day 
that the new park is dedicated — De- 
cember 5. The design of the stamp will 
include an outline map of Florida show- 
ing the Everglades National Park area. 
In the foreground will be a great white 
heron. As soon as an advance picture 
of the stamp is available, we will pub- 
lish it in this column. 
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Are you miserable with coughs 
from colds or smoking? Suffer 
with stuffy nose? Here’s reliel Jyou have see 
—fast...cough drops that work [iime.” 
up and down. Famous Smith } “Yes,” rep! 
Brothers medication goes down to eam {lye been agi 
tickle, soothe irritated membranes. Mentha | 
vapors go up to bring cool comfort to stufly_ 
nose. Smith Brothers are richer in menthd”™ 

° ° ay tn Gauge, supply 
—plus exclusive Smith Brothers medication. Ye duplicate Stam 
Look for “Trade” and “Mark” on orang qi a 
box. Buy them today. STILL ONLY 
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REGENTS EXAMS + ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
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The little red books have 





LATIN 2 ite movie pr 
oll the answers. rg Ea ch ambition, et: 
cover, gold | 






Each book contoins 8 or more of the latest exominationy 
with complete, accurate solutions te all problems. 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON’ REGENTS 


SERIES 
39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. ¥- ~ 


FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE 


FASCINATING AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY F 
Py meg tk FUL LANDS REPRESENTED, |! to 
GE, BSSOLETE LISERIAN + a To 4 
APPLICANTS. 3c POSTAGE PLEASE. —_-* 


RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM st., N.Y. C7 
























“SPOTLIGHT your collection with this Sidnal 
150 U. S., 100 foreign stamps and 1000 
stamp hinges along with San Marino Roe 
sue. Send $1.00 for this generous offer.” 


Sidnal Stamp Co., 1518 S. Brown St., 0 
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> The Genuine Article! 

A man dropped his wig in the street, 
gia boy picked it up and handed it 
to him. 

"Thanks, my boy,” said the owner 
d the wig. “You are the first genuine 
hair restorer I have ever seen.” 


Rotarian 
like Gibraltar, Like Plymouth 
A stalwart New Englander had 


ached the age of 100 and was being 
interviewed. 

“I suppose,” said the reporter, “that 
you have seen a lot of changes in your 
time.” 

“Yes,” replied the centenarian, “and 
Tve been agin every one of them.” 








No Issue Next Week 


Due to Thanksgiving holidays, 
there will be no issue of this mag- 
azine next week, November 24. 
You will receive your full quota 
of sixteen issues for the semester, 
however, with three issues in De- 
cember and three in January. The 
next issue will be dated Decem- 
ber 1. 














Rotarian 
Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
FREE Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 


1 Approval sheet 
To Approval Ap- 
co.. 


ten Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 
ie duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. 
gicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP 
149 Belair Road, Baltimore 13. Md 








Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. e pay 
highest commissions. Monthly Bulletins. 

ur cards FREE! ‘encies going like wild- 


Yo cE! 
i CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N, 
. Pa. 













Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
| quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. Write 
today. Dept, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Sell 
S E N | Oo R S p aah ell 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


be Commission 
ree Memory Book or Card 


Free cards and sample kit 


a PRINTCRA 1425 E. Elm St. 


Seranton 5, Pa. 
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RIENDSHIP LOG 


MEMORY BOOK-—Separate pages to bef filled in 

tach of your many friends. Spaces for photo, 

‘aph, address, birthday, likes and dislikes, 

ite movie star, favorite boy’s and girl’s name, 

ambition, etc. Handsome red flexible leather- 
cover, gold title, 90 pages 

A WONDERFUL GIFT 


ONLY 


~1$1.00 


POSTPAID 





i 


ORDER FROM YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER OR DIRECT 


ICK H. BEACH, Dept.-S-1 
FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Madote §................. ae eee FRIENDSHIP LOGS 














Pig-Latin 

A fellow who was bound for Pitts- 
burgh sat down in the station waiting 
room and waited anxiously for the an- 
nouncement of his train. Finally the 
announcer came along and shouted: 
“Train on track 10 leaving for Cashla, 
Mardraw and Pashma!” 

The chap continued sitting there. 
Ten minutes passed . . . half an hour 
passed .. . an hour. He decided to try 
the information desk. 

“When,” he asked, “are you going 
to announce the train leaving for Pitts- 
burgh?” 

He was told they had already an- 
nounced it. 

“You mean to say,” cried the travel- 
er, “that ‘Cashla’ was Pittsburgh?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the clerk im- 
patiently. “‘Cashla’ was Chicago. 


‘Pashma’ was Pittsburgh.” 
Can You Top This Radio Program 


Alibi 

A lion was wandering through the 
forest, and as he came upon a tiger, 
he said, “Why aren’t you as strong as 
me?” and proceeded to tear the tiger 
to pieces. Other huge jungle animals 
met with the same question and the 
same treatment. 

Finally, the lion came upon a little 
mouse, grabbed it up in his huge paw, 
and asked: “Why aren’t you as strong 
as me?” 

The mouse. looked the lion in the 
eye and replied in'a meek voice: “I’ve 


been sick, you know!” 
The Western Spotlight 


The Medicine Man 


In a small, isolated Canadian town, 
an Indian resident constantly amazed 
the rest of the inhabitants with his un- 
canny predictions about the. weather. 
On a sunny day, he would say, “We'll 
have rain before tonight.” And sure 
enough, it would rain. 

One particularly miserable day, 
when a cold rain was beating down, a 
hunter accosted the Indian before the 
village store. “Say,” he called, “when 
will all this blow away so I can hunt?” 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders. 


“I can’t tell — my radio's broken.” 
Classmate 
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The SAGE of CATHAY Said: 








“THE PERFECT MAN 
IGNORES HIMSELF” 


Self-denial and sacrifice for 
others are two virtues that al- 
ways measure the true worth of 
a man. 


It is almost inevitable that the 
youth of today will be called 
upon to practice them for others. 


One of his first duties will be 
to provide protection for those 
who will depend on him. 


There is no better time than 
youth in which to start a life 
insurance program—when health 
is usually good and premium 
costs are low. 


Give it a thought! 





She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company . 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY) 
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After a few sets on the dance floor, you need 
a rest period to relax and gather energy for 
the “‘second half.’ That's the purpose of the 
intermission. And that is also the purpose of 
crisp, meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS—the cheap- 
est, most flavorsome, quick-energy snack on 
the market. So sit back and let PLANTERS do 
the “rest” for you. It's all in the bag—a pea- 
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" operation 


42), Nat’ 
W. 49 St. 
lective Ba 


& lic Affairs 


nut that is tops in flavor and that is uni 
passed as an energy food. In addifion tot 
ing delicious and relaxing, PLANTERS fF 

NUTS offer one of the very best sources 
complete protein and body-building ire 
That is why so many active people depe 
on PLANTERS for extra nourishment. And 
another tasty stamina-building treat, try 

5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 
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let Scholastic and the 
selected teaching aids help you to mak 


your teaching easier, more effective 


Magazines 








Free Labor 


What does “free labor” mean? To 
make this question real, start your stu- 
dents “at home.” Contact labor and 
manufacturing groups in your commu- 
nity; talk with them and have them 
talk to your students. They may have 
posters, etc., which you can use. Gen- 
eral source: U. S. Dept. of Labor. 

PAMPHLETS: Employer-Employee Co- 
operation (You and Industry Booklets, 
42), Nat'l] Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49 St., N. Y. 19. Your Stake in Col- 
lective Bargaining (No. 117, ’46), Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 220 E. 38 St., 
New York 16, 20c. Revision of the Wag- 
ner Act (46), Editorial Research Re- 
ports, 1205-19th St., N. W., Wash. 5, 


The City 


Here are selections your English class 
will enjoy. 

Fiction: Story of Mankind, H. W. 
Van Loon, (Garden City Pub. Co.), 
$1. Junior Miss, Sally Benson (Random 
House, *41), $2. Welcome to the City, 
Irwin Shaw (Random House, ’42). $2. 
Years of Illusion, Harold Sinclair 
(Doubleday, ’41), $2.75. 

Nonriction: Deep South, A. Davis 























is unsu 2d others (University of Chicago, ’41), 
$4.50. Inside U. S. A., John Gunther 
09 tok (Harper, ’47), $5. Cities of America, 
=RS F George Sessions Perry, (Whittlesey 
surces 0 House, ’47), $3.50. Our Fair City, Rob- 
na wee ert S. Allen (Vanguard, ’47), $3.50. 
yt From Alley Pond to Rockefeller Center, 
And# 


France 





1, No. 4, ’47), Editorial Research Re- 
ports, 1205-19th Street, Wash. 6, D. C., 
T5c to libraries, $1 to others. Struggle 
for a New France, W. N. Hadsel (Re- 
ports, Vol. 20, No. 9, 44), 25c. France: 
Crossroads to a Continent, H. H. Mil- 
ler (Headline Series, No. 49, ’44), 25c; 
both Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 
St., New York 16. 

Macazines: “France Tightens Her 
Belt,” Senior Scholastic, March 4, °46. 
“France Finds a New Threat to Her 
Security,” Sat. Eve. Post, Sept. 27, ’47. 
® ‘Reestablishment: of the Republic in 
5% France: The De Gaulle Era, 1944-45,” 
4, E. Sawyer, Political Science Quar- 






















TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


F SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


PaMPHLETS: Empire of France (Vol.@ 







Democracy Series No. 13, in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


D. C. $1. Labor and Management (Vol. 
ix, No. 6, ’44), Building America, 2 W. 
45 St, Mi Y.. 39. 

ARTICLE: “Putting the Taft-Hartley 
Act in the Balance Scale,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, Oct. 27, ’47. 

Booxs: Federal Regulation of Labor 
Unions, J. V. Garland (The Reference 
Shelf, H. W. Wilson Co., ’42), $1.25. 
Labor in America, Harold U. Faulkner 
and Mark Starr (Harper, 44), $1.60. 
When Labor Organizes, Robert Brooks 
(Yale University Press, 37), $3. Work- 
ers Before and After Lenin, Manya 
Gordon, (Dutton, ’41), $3.50. Forced 
Labor in Soviet Russia, Dallin & Nico- 
laevsky, (Yale Univ. Press, ’47), $3.75. 


December 15 in Senior, 
Advanced English Ed. 


Henry C. Brown (Dutton, 37), $3.50. 

Pays: Dead End, S. Kingsley; now 
available in Sixteen Famous American 
Plays (Random House, °39), $1.95; 
Modern Library, $1.75. Fall of the City, 
Archibald MacLeish (Rinehart, ’37); 
out of print, but libraries have it. 

Scripts: An Industrial City (Ameri- 
cans All — Immigrants All, No. 128), 
30 min., loan; Answer Me This: Cities 
Series, 15-min. scripts; all from Radio 
Script Exchange, U. S. Office of Educ., 
Wash. 25, D. C. 

Firms: This Is Tomorrow. Prod. 
MGM. sd. b&w. 11 min. Rent or sale. 
Teaching Film Custodians. Cut ver- 
sion of The City, famous documentary. 


December 15 in 
P World Week 
terly, Sept. ’47. “Best Thing in France 
Today; Monnet Plan,” M. L. Hoffman, 
Harper’s, Sept. ’47. “Bread, Symbol of 
Unrest in France,” H. Callender, New 
York Times Magazine, June 15, 47. 
Booxs: Growth of the French Na- 
tion, George B. Adams, Macmillan, $3. 


All the Best in France, S. A. Clark 


(Dodd, ’47), $3.50. 

Fis: A. F. Films Inc., New York; 
French Press and Information Service, 
Néw York; Nu-Art Films, Inc., New 
York; March of Time, New York; all 
have films on France. Write for lists. 

S.iwes: Society for Visual Education, 
Chicago, has over 100 Kodachromes of 
France. Write for catalogue. 


Coming Up 
in Senior Scholastic 


November 24, 1947 
NO ISSUE: THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY 


December 1, 1947 

Social Studies Classes: Czechoslo- 
vakia, Crossroad between Two Worlds; 
Installment Buying, Commager: Euro- 
pean Wars Divide American Opinion, 

All Classes: Democracy series — 
Learning Democracy in School; Free- 
dom Train feature. 

English Classes: Theme — The Small 
Town; Excerpts from Happy Land by 
MacKinlay Kantor. Grammar: Verbs — 
Article II; Poetry Quiz and Book Re- 
view. 

December 8, 1947 

Social Studies Classes: Special Issue 
on New Nations of Asia. 

All Classes: Democracy Series—Free 
Enterprise. 

English Classes: Christmas Issue, 


Christmas 


Decembér 15 in all 
Scholastic Magazines 

Here are recordings and scripts for 
Christmas programs. See your local ree- 
ord dealer for albums of Christmas mu- 
sic. See albums by Fred Waring and 
Bob Shaw. Next week Scholastic Teach- 
er presents a list of Christmas films. 

Recorpincs: A Christmas Carol, 
Ronald Colman narrating, Decca (DA 
290), $3.85. A Christmas Gift (The 
story of the “Juggler of Our Lady”), 
John Nesbitt narrating, Decca (A 357), 
$4.85. The Littlest Angel, by Tazewell, 
L. Young narrating, Decca (DA 399), 
$3. Dickens’ Christmas Carol, Basil 
Rathbone narrating, Columbia (M558), - 
$3.50. A Christmas Carol, Popular Sci- 
ence Publishing Co. (Teach-O-Dises 
130, 131), $2.50 each. 

Scripts: Following are available on 
loan from Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Educ., Wash. 25, D. C.: A 
Scout Is Brave (No. 197), 15 min.; boy 
becomes member of Scout troop on 
Christmas Day. Christ of the Andes 
(No. 233), 30 min.; building of a peace 
monument. Christmas Eve Program 
(No. 35), 15 min. Christmas in the Col- 
onies (No. 409), 30 min.; Christmas in — 
pre-Revolutionary America. A Crisis 
for Cosette (No. 198), 15 min.; adapt-~ 
ed from Les Miserables. D 
Christmas Joy (No. 199), 15 or 
min.; carolers in Boston stop before — 


houses of famous literary personages. 


® 





90% in Geography 
But He Flunked Reading 


He can read a map like a B-29 
navigator .. . but when it comes to 
books, he'll take the funnies. 


NOW, Scholastic-BANTAMS bring him 
fine literature—approved by high school 
authorities—to fire his imagination and 
make him realize that good literature is 
good reading. 


And at only 25c! 


Here are the 27 Scholastic-BANTAM titles 
reserved exclusively for school use. Please 
order by number. Place your order today. 
1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 
Copies 


No. of 
Book 





—_——= 


























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


One or more titles 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Send check or money order unless your order is 
to be billed to the Board of Education or school 











SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES! 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC © WORLD WEEK © PRACTICAL ENGLISH © JUNIOR . 


A Series of National Classroom Magazines for the Senior and Junior High 
Schools and Upper Elementary Grades, published weekly during the school year 


(32 issues). Contents copyright, 1947, by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permission. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Editorial Department 


Maurice R. Rosison, President and Publisher © KENNETH M. Goutp, Editor-in-€ 
@ Jack K. Lwrert, Executive Editor © Wm.1amM D. Boutwett, Editor, Schol 
Teacher © Associate Editors: MARGARET Hauser (Advanced English, Practical Englf 
Hersert L. Marx, Jr. (Senior Social Studies), Srurnces F. Cary (World Week) ® 
partment Editors: Invinc D. TALMaDGE, Foreign Affairs; Joan Coyne, English; 
Masin, Sports; JEAN F. MERRILL, Features @ Assistant Editors: SamuEL BurcER, 
ALICE CULLEN, W1LLIAM Fave, Hi~pa FisHer, NANcy GENET, Patricia LAUBER, 
LEARNER, EvizABETH ANNE MCFARLAND, MARION SECUNDA ® Editorial Assistam 
Rena HAMELFARB, ROSLYN ARNOLD, ELIZABETH WADSWORTH ® Art Department: Mi 
JANE Dunton, Director; CHARLEs Beck, FraNcis DaNovicn, Eva MIzEREK, Donog 
Rautz @ Production Department: Saran McC. Gorman, Chief; JANE RussELL, 
LouMan @ Library: Lavinia Doster, Librarian; Lucy Ewanxow ® Contrib 
Editors: HENRY STEELE CoMMaAGER, ETHEL M. Duncan, Howarp L. Hurwitz, 


Business and Circulation Departments 


G. Hersert McCracken, Vice President and Director of Advertising © Aucustus! 
Otrver, Treasurer ® Don LayMan, Director of Sales Promotion © AGNEs Laval 
Business Manager ® GreorcE T. CLARKE, Circulation Manager ® HiLpEGARDE B. H 
Personnel Director @ Advertising Associates: MARTE KERKMANN, S. C. WARDEN (Chié 
® Circulation Associates: NicHoL SANDOE, DAvip APPENZELLAR, JULIAN WAGNER, 
ARINE G. Oris ® Scholastic Awards: Kant BoLaNper, Art; W. D. BourweE.i, Write 
GeorcE Fern, Industrial Arts; JENNIE COPELAND, Secretary © District Mana i 
GENEVIEVE BoHLAND, DELAMAR C. Briccs, STARR H. Owen, CHARLES SCH) 
LENEL SHUCK. 


National Advisory Council 
Dr. L. Fraser Banks, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. © Dr. Ho 


+ M. Corninc, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. @ Dr. Henry H. 


President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Very Rev. 

Freperick G. Hocuwa tt, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. 
Dr. Herotp C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. © Dr. CHarves H. 
former Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio © Dr. Luoyp S. MicHaeEt, Pri 
Garden City (N. Y.) High School © Dr. Dean M. ScHWEICKHARD, State Commissio 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


Editorial Advisory Boards 


SENIOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND WORLD WEEK: Everett AucspurGcER, Supervisor of § 
Studies, Cleveland, Ohio ® Franx J. Dresster, Supervisor of Social Studies, Bufft 
N. Y. © Dr. JoserH Kise, Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. ® 

M. Lone, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School © MyrtLEe Roserts, Woodrow Wilson B 
School, Dallas, Texas © Dr. Jacos M. Ross, Principal, Midwood High School, Broo 
N.Y 

ADVANCED ENGLISH: Dr. JonN W. BELL, District Superintendent of Schools, C 
ill. © ANGELA M. Broentne, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. ® Mary J. CLaa 
Madison High School, Rochester, N. Y. © Dr. Epwin S. Futcomer, State Tead 
College, Montclair, N. J. © FLonence Guiwp, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, t 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Dr. Eante T. Hawkins, President, State Teachers College, Tot 
Md. ® Beatrice Hopcins, Board of Education, New York City ® MARCELLA La 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash. © GENEvIEVE RiwoLe, Senior 
School, New Castle, Pa. © Dr. Wmt1am R. Woon, Evanston Township High Se 
Evanston, Ill. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Dr. Irwin A. EckHauser, Graham Junior High School, Mt. V. 
N. Y. @ Apa Gritxo, Franklin School, Westfield, N. J. © Dr. WitHeLmina Hu, 6 
versity a Denver, Colo. © Erne M. Ray, McLain Junior High School, T@ 
Haute, Ind. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscription, or Advertising, 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. 
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